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IMPORTANT! 


A valuable text-book for schools and colleges, “‘ A New School of Physiology,” has been published by Porter 
& Coates. It is prepared by R. J. DUNGLISON, A.M., M.D., author of the “ Medical Dictionary,” “‘ Reference 


ad e ® Book,” &c. As might be expected, it is a careful and judiciously-prepared work, adapted to the understanding 
ere iS no Ispute d out | p erits of young students, and presents the subject in a more interesting manner than is usual in scientific text-books. 


Industrial Drawing Books 


Published by | 


It is profusely illustrated.—Boston Transcript. 


The work is carefully written, in language and style adapted to the understanding and 
appreciation o* pupils in COMMON SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, and ACADEMIES; the object being to teach Physi- 
ology in a way that will render the subject attractive and interesting. 


Copies for examination sent on receipt of $1.00; 


Philosophy. 


A New Work based on the Experimental Plan. 


By THOS. V. BAKER, Ph.D., ; 7 
Of Millersville Normal School, Pennsylvania, 


A work of rare merit, containing much new matter and all the latest discoveries in this 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR erste ot in crete Se he bert way tote 


753 and 755 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
HARRISON HUME, 


New-England Agent, 
14 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 316 


a subject, and it is made familiar with the Experimental Plan. 


Copies for examination sent on receipt of $1.00, Liberal rates for introduction. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


900 CugstNuT St., PHILADELPHIA. 6 Bonp St., NEW YORK. 


Dr. L. Sauveur College of Languages, 


AMHERST, MASS. 
The Sixth Session of the School will be opened at Amherst College, July 12, 
= last six weeks. 
© Languages taught at the school are: FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, LATIN, MODERN AND 
ANCIENT GREEK. 


The following teachers have been selected to conduct the classes: Prof. R. SEE, Vassar Lay A. 
ZUELLIG, ry of the eS School of Languages, Boston, Mass. ; Prof. LEOTSAKOS ooster 
University ; AN DAELL, LL.D., Classical School, Bergen Point, New York ; E. F. Bacon, Hasbrouck 
Institute, City, New 

Dr, SAUVEUR will teach a Latin and two French classes, and also deliver a course of twelve lectnres, 

The programme will be out May 1, and sent on application to 


316 L. SAUVEUR, Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


The Best Inkwell. 


Every School Should Have It. 
te One Filling lasts from Six to Hight Months. 
te Needs Clearing but Once a Year. 


ORDER NOW. Send 25 cents for Sample and Circulars to 


he ? A. D. ALBEE, Gen’l Agt., 


316 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1827. Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. Grand Medal for Progress, 


Vienna, 1873. Centennial Award, 1876. The Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


They are Absolutely Perfect. 9 They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make Finer and more Perfect Lines. 
No School is Complete without them. D ) Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


Graphite Pencils. 


PATENT DOZEN PACKACE. 


RICAN 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


DIXON’S PENCILS, 


but if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write to us for samples, 
sending 9 cts. in stamps, being careful to give your full address,— name, post- 
office, and State, : 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,- Jersey ; City, N. J. 
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R.& J. BECK, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 


METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


of 24 pages free. 
Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 
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SILICATE 
Black Diamond Slating. 


The Best Liquid Slating (without exception) for Walls 
and Blackboards. , 
Makes the finest and most durable surface. Easily 


applied by any one, with a common t-brush, to an 
surface. Putupin tin cans of ous sizes, with fu 


directions for use. 
PRICES. 
HALF-GALLON.. $3.25 
1.75 GALLON ..... 
Flat Brush (4 hes), 75 cents. 


One quart easily covers 50 square feet with three coats 
(the number a lied). Made af by the 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 
191 Fulton Street, N. ¥. City. 
Send for circular. 304 eow 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yors, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 


Best Known. EstaBLisHEeD,|824, 


uciLAGE,&. 


Send 2 3-cent postage stamps for 
one of our fine [llustrated Catalogues 
of Optical Instruments, Barometers, 
Thermometers, Rain Guages, Ped- 
ometers, Batteries, &c., &c. 


Benj. Pike’s Son & Co.., 


OPTICIANS, 
930 Broadway, N. Y. 


INVALID ROLLING.CHAIR, 


(RECLINING. 
iN 


HE NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, at 16 

Hawiey Street, Boston, Mass., makes NO CHARGE 
for furnishing Schools with Teachers. It is in 
constant communication with the best Teachers 
for every position in ev- Cc ery grade of School. It 
will save time, trouble, and expense when a va- 
cancy occurs to send at H once to us. On our books 
we have a large list of every grade and price, 


and can fill rele) almost any 
vacancy sat- H LS guy 
a short notice. Our bus- iness is to find the ght 
Teacher for the right place. If you advertise, 
you may havé fifty appli- L cants for the position, yet 
not one ef them may be acceptable. re | consult- 
ing this Bureau you have Ss the privilege of choosing 
from hundreds of good Teachers, with our ex- 
perience to assist you in A, 
meet your wants. Address F. B. OW, Manager. 


and $5 outfit 


Catalogue on Application. 


WM. DICKSON & SON, 
Manufacturers of 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. 


90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old Appa- 
ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of 
Fine Metal Work made to order. 
Reference: Prof. St. JoHN, Normal School, Albany. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITHES. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 300,000 PACKAGES WITH THE BEST RESULTS IN ALL 
FORMS OF IMPAIRED VITALITY, MENTAL EXHAUSTION, OR WEAKENED DIGESTION. IT 
IS THE BEST PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION AND ALL DISEASES OF DEBILITY. IT GIVES 
REST AND SLEEP TO INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND ADULTS, BY STRENGTHENING THE BRAIN 
AND NERVES WITH THE FOOD THEY ACTUALLY REQUIRE. 
For sale by druggists, or mail, $1.00, F. CROSBY, 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


Importer end Manufacturer of ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun. 
School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals,) | worecier tev Primiry 
Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. The Frankltn Arithmeties, Adam's, Advanced Spell 

A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. and — Ete., Bie, Ric. 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


_ Of the most improved pat 
y terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo! 
Desk, and has no equal. 


Sew-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


| A GREAT OFFE 


THIS MONTHI!!! 


IMMENSE STOCK of New & Second Hand 
PIANOS & ORGANS at GREAT BARGAINS. 
New ORGANS, $30, up. New PIANOS, $150, 
up, cash. WARRANTEDSIX YEARS, Instrue 
ments sold on Small Monthly Payments. Alse, 
to Let, and Rent Applied if Purchased. 

HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers 
and Dealers, 826 Broadway, New Yerk. 


GENUINE BOARDS: 
| KB 

1026 ARCH + PHILADELPHIA 


= 


(ae Send for Illustrated Catalogues. 


KK EUFFEL & ESSER 127 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, 
‘ Importers and Manufacturers of 

Mathematical Instruments, Drawing Materials. 

Hard Rubber Drawing Teols, Scaler, Curver, &c., &c. Scientific Models for Technical Schools. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 


315 zz 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 


on application. 1938e0w 


A. G. WHITCOMB, HIRAM, MAINE,. ....(Formerly of Chicago, Ml.) 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


Son00L WILDER'S BLACKBOARD PAINT 


KINDERGARTEN OF ALL COLORS. 

BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, made and re- 
‘At Very Low Prices. | Paired in every part of the Wor ; 

Send for illustrated cir- 


Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


cular and price-list. 
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Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible to others. 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We 
refer tothoseusingthem. Send for descriptive circular. 

GARMORE & CO., 
W. Corner Sth & Race Sis., Cincinnati, 0. 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent {mprovements. 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


Sturtevant House, 


IS IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY. 


Broadwa and 29th Streets, | With Elevator. 
WwW YORK... Rates Reduced. 
> Rooms with Board, $3.00 & $3.50 pr day, 
According to location. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


ROOMS ON EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 PER DAY. 
302 eow LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND, Props. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


iDNEY oR? 
THE ONLY MEDICINE) 


IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 


STEEL 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, 
Z AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD ov ALL DEALERS mrovcuour me WORLD.“ 


THE KIDNEYS. 
WHY ARE WE SICK? 


Because we allow these great organs to 

become clogged or torpid, and poisonous 

rs humorsare therefore forced into the blood 
that should be expelled naturally. 


PENS. 


alogque, 25c. 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


and J & H. BERGE 191 Greenwich St. 


(Formerly HALL & BENJAMIN. 


WILL SURELY CURE 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 


95 John St. and 


NEW YORK. 


%:* New Designed Apparatus for School Use in Physics and Chemistry. 


Ilastrated and Descriptive Catalogue for 1881 furnished on application. Inclose stamps. 301q 


AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
A restoring their power to throw off disease. 


Why suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation! 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! P) 


Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 


Camden, N. J. 
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THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


Y Use KIDNEY-WORTand rejoice in health. Y 


STEEL It is put up in ints 
cans ‘kage w e8 Six qua o 
PENS. haan Aine in Liquid Form, very Concen- 


trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. 

(@rIt acts with equal efficiency in either form. 

¢ GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, #1,00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 

(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 
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THE DEATHLESS QUEEN. 
BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 


No. IV.—lIce Crystals. 


Lives there not deep in Nature’s heart a spark 
Of some divine, unquenchable fire ? 
A spirit working in the icy dark ; 
An aim no hinderance forces from its mark, 
A dumb, unconquerable desire ? 
An eager, stretching of invisible hands 
From the midnight of the tomb 
Toward the sunshine and the bloom ? 
An instant to break from the duplicate bands 
Of destruction and death, 
To rise and re-make 
In spectral show, the summer's Golden Age ? 
espite the Winter’s biting breath, 
The storm-god’s eyeless rage ? 
Aye, in the very victory of the frost, 
When Beauty’s scepter seems forever lost, 
We see the blind groping, 
The yearning and hoping 
That, smothered under the frozen sod, 
Stirs the dull heart of Earth with thrills 
Of the creative fiat, as when God 
Spake, and the world was! 
See; the air that chills 
The hueless blood of the titan hills, 
Turns every drop to beauty! On the pane 
That charms from you the winter's bitter reign 
Your light, invisible breath 
Caught by that angel of death, 
Slips from his mortal clutch and lives again, 
In all weird phantasies, and subtle dreams 
Of earliest foliage, such as fringed the streams 
Of the young world when glorious life began 
In splendid solitudes, ere the birth of man! 
The dying world remembers her first-born ; 
Forgetting all the wealth of fruit, and blooms 
Of latest summer, and her greenery torn 
By the last gales of autumn, she resumes 
The old, old fashions, in her senile thought, 
The fleeting phantoms of the forms she wrought 
In untold ages gone, — those splendid ferns 
That made the living drapery of the urns 
Of nymph and naiad, and those feathery palms 
That filled the golden calms 
Of endless tropics as with angel-plumes ; 
And pines primeval, with primeval glooms 
Meshed in their branches, and whose deep roots lay 
Close to the central fires, while rose the spray 
In airs no wing-beat winnowed! These and more 
Fantastic shapes than ever in Beauty’s train 
The georgeous summer wore 
To glorify her reign, 
In crystal splendor crowd the frosty pane. 


Along the roadside where the moistened earth 
Touched by the chemic frost, shoots, crystal-pure, 
A thousand mimic towers in miniature, 

As of a fairy city; —in fierce mirth 

The loitering school-boy, who in fancy plays 
The role of earthquake, with an eager dash 

Tramples down Lisbons and Calabrias, 

And feels exultant in the crash and clash 
Of crumbling turrets and keen spires of white, 
Built by the frost-gnome in a single night! 
And he remembers in a far-off day 
The beauty lavished on his lowly way, 

After the joy titanic to have wrecked 

All the weird work of that blind architect! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tr Mrerinas.—As to teachers’ meetin gs, they 
will never cease to be useful, because the teacher’s pro- 
fession is immature and progressive ; and experiences 


-land schoolmistresses is simply ridiculous. 


occur in practice which no previous study could have 


wholly anticipated. Moreover, the professional stimu- 
lus afforded by such conferences, apart from the infor- 
mation desired, is worth all they cost, even to the 
teacher of small means. Besides what is to be gained 
by a comparison of personal experiences, every teacher 
is, or should be, picking up ideas from his reading, 


which he can have discussed at the institute. And by 
these different means his work is vivified and his pro- 
fessional progress assured, even if no fully furnished in- 
structors be present.— Va. Jour. of Ed. 


Make Haste Sitowtry.— It is a mistake to pick out 
the bright intellects from a newly-received class in a 
graded school, and advance them higher than was in- 
tended, on the ground that by their superior bright- 
ness they can accomplish in one year the work which 
has been mapped out for two years. No doubt the 
young pupil, goaded to extra exertion by ambition and 


the teacher’s praise, will perform the task. - There will 
be no failure so long as health and strength remain. 
Success, however, will be purchased at a heavy price. 
The brains will grow, but the physical body will lan- 
guish.—La. Jour. of Education. 


Tree PLANTING. — Not one in ten of the country 
schoolhouses is shaded by a single tree. Indeed, a 
schoolhouse may usually be recognized by its bleak 
appearance, and the entire lack of shrubs and flowers 
about the grounds. If bought, the trees would cost 
only a small amout, but in most cases there need be no 
outlay of money, as native trees may be had for the 
digging. It would be easy for a teacher to have a tree- 
planting “bee” on Saturday, when the older boys 
would gladly volunteer to perform a task which would 
add greatly to the cheerful appearance of the school- 


house and its surroundings. We wish every district 
in Eaton county would adopt this plan, and after a few 
years the school-house, instead of being an eyesore, 
would be a thing of beauty.— Charlotte Republican. 


PEDAGOGUES AND Pepacocy. — There is a science 
of pedagogy, there are professional teachers, in the true 
sense of the word,—a few; but to apply the term to 
the rank and file of the great army of schoolmasters 
And one 
word, as to salaries, that ought to be said right bere. 
Those teachers who never have any money to invest in 
professional journals and books, or time or inclination 
to study them and improve in their work, are already 
paid much more than they are worth. There isn’t a 
physician or lawyer in Boston but would “play out” 
in less than five years if he adopted such a course; and 
the sooner these mere school-keepers are refused recog- 
nition by the real teachers, the sooner will the real 
teachers be recognized by the public and properly paid 
for their services. The fault is not in our stars, but in 
ourselves, if we are underlings, and the solemn enact- 


ments of forty legislatures will not mend the matter. 
Leave life-tenure alone for the present, gentlemen, and 
spend your energies in another direction.—“ Pedagogos ” 


in Boston Herald. 


Femate Epvucation.— Cannon Brereton has been 
cleverly presenting the reason why Cambridge and 
Oxford should lead in female education. He believes 
that, as the participation of women in general as well 
as in higher studies must be a great factor in the future 
of education, the university, as a chief inheritor and 
transmitter of learning from generation to generation, 
has no right to dissociate itself from any great move- 
ment connected with the advancement of learning. 
The Cannon claims that if female education is centered 
in the universities 4 stimulus will be given to the best 


religious influences both in study and in life. His con- 
cluding reason why the university should be a center 
for woman’s education is this: “ Because any mischiev- 
ous consequences that might be feared, whether to the 
university or to the students, by the admission of 
women can be guarded against by suitable regulations, 
and still more by responsible authorities; whereas the 


diversion of the interests and influences that are gather- 
ing round the question of women’s education from the 


-|university to other centers, would be an irretrievable 


step, isolating the university for the future from a 
movement of great force and promise.” 


HEALTH CONDITIONS FOR GOOD TEACHING. 


BY W. H. LAMBERT. 


The moral atmosphere of the school-room depends 
upon the personal character of the teacher, and that 
character is determined more by the condition of the 
teacher’s health than by any other one thing. Mr. 
Carlyle, in his inaugural address to the students at Ed- 
inburg, urged them to regard health as the very highest 
of all temporal things. In life and in literature there 
is nothing sadder than the constant wail which men 
and women make over the limitations set to their use- 
fulness by reason of physical infirmities. Even Carlyle 
says it would have been better for him had he attended 
more carefully to the needs of his body; and who can 
doubt that his ideas of man and of human institutions 
would have been less pessimistic, if, as in the case of 
Wordsworth, they had been responsive to a healthy or- 
ganism, instead of being filtered through adyspeptic stom- 
ach. We all recall the despairing cry of Horage Mann, 
for health commensurate with the great work upon which 
he had set his heart. The truth is, the scholars of this 
age have not yet recovered from the bad example in- 
herited from the medieval saints, who believed that a 
religious soul could be the occupant only of a frail tene- 
ment. Even the burly Luther, who owed all his grand 
heroism to that tough physique of his, was wont, it is 
said, to ridicule Juvenal’s mens sana in corpore sano. 
But thanks to the physiologist. who has proved to us 
the intimate relation between the body and the soul, 
the influence of the old pagan gymnasium is replacing 
that of the monkish cloister. Our modern educational 


that school is wanting in duty to its pupils which does 
not include in its curriculum gymnastic training. 

But while teachers carefully insist upon the physical 
culture of their pupils, the question is often suggested, 
“ How far do they practice their own precepts?” Both 
experience and observation have taught me that teach- 
ers, as a class, are not careful of their health, and do not 
sufficiently value a good sound body as an element con- 
tributing to the largest professional success ; that they 
too often forget that cheerfulness, courage, patience, 
temper, self-control, enthusiasm, and all the virtues 
which are the constituents of the atmosphere of the 
child-garden, in which are to grow and be developed 
the human plants committed to their care, are the pro- 
ducts, very largely, of their bodily health. I think it 
must have occurred to every one that we have a ten- 
dency to surround our work with conditions that mili- 
tate against our bodily well-being. Although teachers 
have more holidays, more and longer vacations for re- 
cuperation, yet statistics show that no class of people 
so early break down under their work. 


I wish to refer briefly to some things which I believe 


creeds recognize the importance of physical culture, and ° 
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are injurious to the health of the teacher, and inciden- 
tally to suggest their removal. 

In the first place, I believe that teachers are too 
anxious. During term time they too often wear a 
troubled look, like men who walk on uncertain ground. 
The thousand little annoyances of the school-room, the 
natural friction attendant upon good discipline, the dull- 
ness and indifference of pupils, are borne home, impair- 
ing appetite, destroying digestion, and disturbing sleep. 
These concerns of the school haunt the mind in what 
simple exercise and recreation the teacher is disposed 
to take, and nullify their beneficial effect. They are 
ghosts that will not down at his bidding. What won- 
der, then, that so many men and women fall early by 
the way, or are compelled to withdraw from the profes- 
sion with shattered nerves and ruined health! That the 
occupation of the teacher is peculiarly exposed to events 
calculated to annoy and disturb the mind, no one, who 
has any practical knowledge of the matter, can pretend 
to deny. But the warning should produce the guard. 
The profession that demands the most sympathetic and 
sensitive nature should be in the possession of the 
healthiest nervous organism. No occupation is free 
from harrassing concerns, and no man, who engages in 
any work in life, can expect exemption from daily cares. 
But he possesses the true secret of life who knows how 
to leave his anxieties where he leaves his work, States- 
men, generals, authors,—men who have achieved great 
results in trying exigencies, have preserved a strength 
equal to their work by practicing the priceless art of 
not worrying. Let the door that closes upon the school- 
room close likewise upon all its petty annoyances and 
anxieties. Let the teacher bear to his home a mind 
free, and susceptible to healing and healthful influences, 
that he may gain the rest and refreshment he so much 
needs for the renewal of his labor. 


Akin to the anxiety and worry of the teacher is the 
neglect of proper exercise and recreation. Teachers, as 
a class, are noted for spare bodies, thin faces, hollow 
cheeks, and flabby muscles. The exceptions to this 
statement are the result of some strong constitutional 
tendency to stoutness, rather than to any special san- 
itary precautions. What physical destruction worry 
does not accomplish, over-study and close confinement 
effect. ‘ But,” the teacher replies, “ I have no time for 
exercise. I am confined to my school-room seven or 
eight hours daily, and the remainder of the time which 
can be taken from sleep must be devoted to the prepar- 
ation of the morrow’s lessons.” The answer comes in 
the language with which the teacher often meets the ob- 
jections of his pupils, — “Take time.” “ Health,” says 
Emerson, “is wealth”; and the experience of all time 
confirms the assertion. The greatest power the teacher 
can carry into the school-room is a joyous, courageous, 
and enthusiastic disposition, the offspring of bounding 
health. Biliousness is as catching as enthusiasm, and 
the teacher always becomes the pupil’s barometer, by 
which the latter may foretell the condition of his own 
mental atmosphere ; therefore the preservation of health 
is a duty as important, nay, vastly more important than 
the mental preparation for the daily work. It is now a 
common practice in our American towns, whenever a 
teacher is wanted, to advertise the fact, giving notice of 
the time and place where candidates are to be examined 
to ascertain their intellectual qualifications; and the 
candidate who bears this test most successfully is forth- 
with installed in the vacant position. Now, in such a 
test, the most important elements are entirely ignored, 
—love of children, equable temper, and sound health. 
The best scholars often make the least successful teach- 
ers. John Milton and Samuel Johnson were marvels 
of profound erudition, but I don’t know that they are 
reputed as successful schoolmasters. It is not learning 
that the teacher needs so much as an active, human 
sympathy, that kindles the child’s affection, and a gen- 
erous enthusiasm that inspires healthy thoughts and 
aspirations; therefore I believe that the majority of 
teachers, if they fairly consult their experience, will 


find that their first school was, in many ways, their 
most successful one. So soon as we cease to be boys 
and girls, we get beyond the level of childish life; and 
blessed are they who never grow to be men and women, 
whose souls, in a season of calm weather,— 
** Though inland far they be, 
. » have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought them hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 

A cheerful school is always a successful one, and I 
hold that the success of a school is proportioned to the 
happiness of its pupils. Indeed, he who cannot teach 
a happy school has no right to teach at all. But how 
can a teacher be cheerful when a dyspeptic stomach is 
torturing him with its never-ceasing pangs; when a 
sluggish liver is throwing its saffron hues into his face, 
rendering him dull and torpid; when the body is tremb- 
ling under the thumpings of a flabby heart; and when 
the entire system is reduced undera nervous prostration ? 

There is another grave mistake into which we as stu- 
dents have fallen, that the greater number of hours 
given to work the greater the amount accomplished. 
If biography teaches one thing plainly, it is that our 
most successful authors and scholars have not spent a 
great amount of time over their books, but that they 
first learned Herbert Spencer’s educational dogma, — 
“the necessity of being a good animal.” Scott, Dick- 
ens, and Thackeray have taught us that the most active 
use of the faculties of the mind depends on a good 
digestion. There died in England, a few years ago, the 
most remarkable literary man of the age, who was pre- 
eminently successful as a novelist, a poet, a dramatist, 
and a statesman, and in all these departments exhibit- 
ing such a perfection of skill and such a profundity of 
erudition as to excite the wonder of his contemporaries; 
and yet Bulwer, at the close of his life, confessed that 
he never studied more than three hours a day, and even 
a less number while Parliament was in session. It is 


related of Elihu Burritt that he was more than once 
obliged to give up school-teaching and betake himself 
to his leather apron and his blacksmith’s hammer, be- 
cause he could not work long enough while teaching to 
study with effect. Evidently we as students have many 
lessons to learn, but none more important than this,— 
that the use of the mind must be accompanied by the 
exercise of the body ; that as Plato advises, the mind, and 
body must be driven equally, like a pair of horses, if we 
would not reverse Juvenal’s maxim and have a mens 
torta in corpore torto. : 

A physiological writer says that the average expecta- 
tion of life for clergymen is sixty years; lawyers, fifty- 
seven; physicians and professors, fifty-six; and, at the 
end of a long table, he adds that teachers of primary 
schools are not over-healthful nor very long-lived, —a 
statement well calculated to fill with hope and encour- 
agement the youthful aspirant for honors in primary 
work! But is there anything in the nature of the em- 
ployment that should produce such a result? Teach- 
ing, of itself, beyond all controversy, is the most health- 
ful and exhilarating occupation in which any man or 


woman can engage. Whatever is deleterious to the 
health arises from accompanying circumstances, and 
the manner in which the work is carried on. 

(Concluded next week.) 


— Mr. G. P. Lothrop, in the current number of The Western, 
published in St. Louis, contributes the following beautiful 
lines: 


“Do you remember, my sweet, absent son, 

How in the soft June days forever done, 

You loved the heavens so warm and clear and high;- 
And when I lifted you, soft came your cry,— 

‘Put me ’way up,—’ way up in blue sky ?’ 


**] laughed and said I could not;—set you down, 
Your gray eyes wonder-filled beneath that crown 
Of bright hair gladdening me as you raced by. 


Another Father now, more strong than I, 
Has borne you voiceless to your dear blue sky.”’ 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING IN MUSIC, 


BY N. LINCOLN. 


If one would learn to read music, let him read it. 
Music does not differ, in this respect, from other read- 
ing. Time was when that admirable compilation the 
American First Class Book was put into the hands of a 
boy of 9 or 10 years old, there to remain till he was 16 
years of age, when he might enter college if prepared. 
Now we have series of reading books carefully graded 
as to difficulty, numbering three or four volumes, and 
each year or two, according to circumstances, a new one 
is begun, the old one dropped. Nor is thisall. By 
some device or another a constant supply of fresh read- 
ing-matter is furnished in the way of cards, periodicals, 
or bound copies of valuable, not to say classical works, 
that the scholar may be conscious of no stint in the 
supply of material to use. This is what we call “ sup- 
plementary reading.” So far, good. 


How is it with music? Here likewise we have 
series of capital “ readers,””—witness the Boston set by 
Messrs. Mason, Holt, Sharland, and Eichberg; the 
American by Mr. Tilden, and others that need not be 
specified; each, no doubt, possessing some peculiar 
claim to favorable notice as regular text-books, — but 
where is the supplementary reading? While it may 
be well, so long as the music in these books is of a ster- 
ling character, comparing if you please in excellence 
with such selections as enriched the pages of Mr. Pier- 
pont’s well-known book, to retain them in the schools 
as standard works a quarter of a century, more or less 
—still, in teaching to read music, the time is ripe for 
something to be provided from year to year, or from 
month to month, which the child has neither seen nor 
heard. Can a pupil be said to read music when he is 
beginning a iune which, even by its title, he recognizes 
as one he has heard sung or whistled at home by older 
sisters or brothers ever since he was in his cradle? 
True, he may be able to learn it all the more easily for 
having heard it before; barring slight inaccuracies, or 
inelegancies which have somehow become attached to it 
by use in the family circle, unsteadiness in time, lapses 
from pitch, or mispronunciation of words; but, to all 
intents and purposes, he is singing by rote, not by note,— 
from memory, not by sight. 


The community to-day demands, so far as it knows or 
cares anything about the matter, that children be 
taught to sing plain chorals at sight. Is the course 
followed generally in our schools, one to produce this 
result ? If such result is secured, is it not in spite of 
disadvantages under which there is no real need for the pu- 
pil to labor? Fluency in reading music can come with 
certainty, in the majority of cases, only from practice 
upon pieces which involve few difficulties at a time, 
and contain much that is easy or already understood. 
This encourages the learner. Finding little trouble as 
he proceeds, gives him heart to encounter bravely those 
obstacles which experience has shown him can be 
surmounted. 

Some years since Mr. Henry G. Carey published a 
set of ‘Graded Exercises,” as he modestly called them, 
for drill in sight-reading, which were afforded for the 
moderate sum of ten cents a copy. It was a move in 
the right direction; , a move to be followed. Are our 
publishers of school-books aware of this existing neces- 
sity? Fifty or a hundred copies of solfeggios or exer- 
cises without words, similar in character to those of 
Mr. Carey, might be procured for each school, to be 
used a day or two in the week, being passed round 
from room to room. At the end of a year or so, when 
this first number has become so familiar as no longer 
to answer its purpose, let it be packed away for the 
present, while a new number is introduced. When this 
second one is used up, let that in turn be laid aside, 
the first being brought out again as good as new, for- 
gotten by those who first studied it, and absolutely new 


to scholars who-have entered the class in the meantime. 
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Some such plan will be for the manifest advantage of 
teacher as well as pupil. 

We need not be told that this is a course not likely 
to be adopted by publishers who already have large 
sums invested in books, the sale of which may be pre- 
judiced thereby. The answer,—so obvious as hardly to 
need stating,—is, we are to consider not what will put 
most money into the pockets of bookmakers or book- 
sellers, but what will prove the greatest benefit to the 
children, the most comfort to the teacher, and best sub- 
serve the true interests of music. 


EVA GRAY, 


oR, 


A TEACHER’S LIFE, WITH VARIATIONS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER 
VARIATIONS. 


“ A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow morn.’’—Coleridge. 


Eva Gray was filled with strangely conflicting emo- 
tions as she drove back to Earnestville. One moment 
cold chills crept over her as she thought how she had, 
by over-much talking, lost the opportunity of having 
the one man she loved avow his affection; the next, a 
flush of pride crimsoned her cheeks as she thought how 
faithfully she had spoken to him. 

Ned Richards did not enter West Point. When he 
arrived there he found there were political influences 
being brought to bear to reinstate Johnson, and he was 
so much impressed with the wisdom of Eva’s talk that 
he did not press his claim. He did not return to school 
until after the long summer vacation, previous to which 
he decided, after many hours of thoughtful meditation, 
to devote himself to literary pursuits. During the va- 
cation he read all he could find relative to the trials, 
hardships, habits, and successes of literary men, and 
when he reéntered school his plans for life were ma- 
tured, and he took just as much, and no more, of the 
Earnestville work as he thought would be helpful to 
him in his chosen calling. He ceased to be a favorite 
with the teachers, except in those branches to which he 
gave his best thought. 

At the end of that school year, two years from the 
time that Eva graduated from the Addison, she had the 
valedictory at Earnestville, and all acknowledged it de- 
served, except Delia Brown, who was too politic not to 
appear pleased. Mr. Randolph and Miss Milton, who 
were present, were justly proud of their protegé. Rich- 
ards had no special assignment, keeping himself in the 
background because, after studying the tendency of the 

public regarding literary men, he had decided that the 
public would not naturally give a high place in literature 
to a man known chiefly as a pedagogue. To his mind, 
the best way to win a place among literary men was to 
be unknown until he could be known through his pen. 
He was so fascinated by his new aspirations that he 
wedded himself closely to his new work, neglecting all 
the friendships and courtesies of life. Regarding Eva, 
he felt that to her he owed everything, and yet he was 
Just enough piqued to think she had spoken so plainly 
that, while he was kind and attentive to her whenever 
they met, he never put himself out to see her. Once only 
in all the year did they have a long talk, and that had 
reference to what Eva should do after graduation ; she 
had sought the interview, and he advised with her freely. 
After graduation he went into a printing-office, first as 
compositor and then as proof-reader, thus mastering the 
technicalities of literary work while earning his living. 
He secured a place on a Boston daily, with a literary 
cast, and made special arrangements whereby he worked 
but half-time. For five years he continued this, devot- 
ing six hours a day to the keenest study of the English 
language. There was not a master-treatise on words 
7 language that he did not make all that was valuable 
in it his own. There was no literature in the language 
whose style was choice that he did not familiarize him- 


self with it. And each day, for five years, he wrote for 
the paper some little thing, usually not more than a 
score of lines, upon some subject unimportant in itself, 
but exquisitely expressed. For a few weeks he wrote 
news items, until none were o readable as his; he wrote 
political paragraphs, which were always quoted; he 
wrote reports of various meetings, concerts, plays, etc., 
and they always attracted attention; he wrote descrip- 
tions of persons, places, buildings, grounds, wardrobes, 
etc.; he wrote letters from seaside resorts, mountain re- 
treats, from New York and Washington; he wrote edi- 
torials until there was no part of the work of a first- 
class city daily that he could not do well, ¢. e., so far as 
brilliancy of wit or exquisiteness of expression was con- 
cerned. He never wrote a word to please anybody but 
himself, and never to please himself aside from the 
standpoint of artistic literary culture. 

His vocabulary was most extensive, his versatility of 
style remarkable. He would write for weeks without 
using a word that was not pure and classic English, 
saying sharp, fresh, bright things without using a word 
unfamiliar to a school-boy. There was no shade of 
thought that he did not have the skill to weave in short, 
crisp words. He knew the kinship of every word, as a 
man of trade does the value of his goods. He knew in 
what connection a word was weak or strong, and he 
could set the most common word so as to make it a 
thing of beauty. 

At another time he would range through the category 
of brilliant foreign words, interweaving phrases, intri- 
cate in construction, delicate in tracery, dazzling in lit- 
erary irridescence, now imparting a glimmer of exquisite 
literary tinting, and again illuminating a paragraph 
with matchless panorama‘of word-painting. 

Naturally brilliant, with an inborn love for literature, 
with a tireless zeal, he skilled himself in this art by 
shutting himself out from society, making no acquaint- 
ances, ignoring old friends. At the end of five years 
he had the consciousness that he had well mastered the 
art of word-weaving. Though no day passed without 
the papers shrining his paragraphs in which no sen- 
tence was marred by an inappropriate word or misad- 
justed phrase, yet they were in such association that 
the literary élite never read them as literature. Neither 
his name or non de plume ever graced any page. With 
a well-nigh perfect mastery of his art, he was entirely 
unknown to fame. He had exhausted the profit of this 
discipline and tired of it. He wanted to launch some 
literary work. Deciding upon a series of essays upon 
English life and customs, he spent two years in Eng- 
land observing closely every phase of life, from that of 
the collier, whose life was in the depth of the earth, to 
that of the royal family itself. Many circumstances 
favored him in his investigations, and Eva’s hints about 
object-teaching, with and without thought, guided him 
day by day. He thought much of her, and dwelt much 
upon his memories of her beautiful features, cheery 
voice, and brilliant genius. 

As a result of his life in England, he prepared a vol- 
ume of essays in which the keenest observations and 
racy criticisms were classically expressed. Returning 
to Boston he took rooms in a quiet street, secured a 
leading publisher to bring out his work, carried it 
through the press with the utmost care, that there 
might be nothing to mar its perfection. 

His mother having died soon after he left Earnest- 
ville, he had no relatives to whom he was specially be- 
holden, so that he had severed his connection with the 
world to such an extent that the first they knew of his 
return was the announcement which the enterprising 
publishers had flashed over the wires of the Associated 
Press, that there was soon to appear a book “ By Ed- 
ward Richards, who has given America the most classic 
work on English life since Irving, under the unique 
title ‘The Freckled Roadway.’ ” 

Now that the strain of seven long years was off, and 
he was waiting for the bindery to do its work, he was 
set back, like an insane man regaining his conscious- 


ness, to the days prior to his literary devotion, As 
soon as the first announcement of his book went echo- 
ing through the country, he sought his Aunt Jennie 
Milton in her suburban home, where he found her un- 
changed except that here and there, threads of gray 


glory. She had the paper containing the announcement 
of his book in her hand, and had just finished it as he en- 
tered with the same hearty air as of old. She was over- 
joyed at seeing her long-lost hero, but when he asked 
for Eva, she looked at him in astonishment, saying, 
“What! Haye you not heard about Eva? Why, Ed- 
ward!” and then she told the story of the seven years. 
(To be continued.] 


ABOUT WILD FLOWERS.—UV.) 


BY H. L, CLAPP. 


THE CATKIN FAMILY (Con.). 


April 3.—The brown, compact male catkins of Alifer which 
were broken from the shrub and placed in water two days ago, 
have matured in a wonderful manner, and are now like deli- 
cate rolls of lace, of a yellowish-green color spotted with 
brown. 
(Fig. 3, A), with its three flowers closely tucked under it. It 
would be difficult to count the flowers in one catkin, but it is 
likely that some catkins include three hundred flowers. 
Although these lace-like tassels are very beautiful in their pen- 
dulous clusters, one of the flowers will show additional beau- 
ties under the microscope, and its various members will then 
appear to be dressed in green silk and ruby satin. To see the 
flower of a catkin in its most beautiful state it should be ex- 
amined before the pollen is shed, as after that occurs, the 
anther-lids open wide, lose their ruddy hue, and appear about 
as interesting as dried bean-pods. 

The rapidity with which great changes take place in aments 
isa cause for wonder. Two days ago they were rigid, with 
few signs of shedding pollen; to-day they are like lace, through: 
which the winds play freely and carry away the yellow pollen 
from the tops of the shield-shaped scales, where the split an- 
thers have deposited it. But no description is adequate to 
these sudden transformations; they should be seen. The 
Alder is unusually interesting. On the same branch, and close 


Fig. 3.—A, shield-shaped scale (mag.) of Common Alder with five bracts, 
b, and three male flowers, c ; B, female catkin of present season with red 
styles projecting ; C, female catkin of last season, having dropped its 
seeds ; D, hairy scale (mag.) of male flower of Willow with filaments and 
anthers. . 


together, may be seen the thin, tremulous male catkins, and 
within an inch of them the small, red, cone-like female cat- 
kins of this year (Fig. 3, B) not more than one-fourth of an 
inch in length, and on an adjoining twig a cluster of half-a- 
dozen female cones past maturity, dead, rigid, dark-brown, 
and looking exactly like miniature pine-cones (Fig. 3, C). 
Besides, you may see some of the male catkins that missed the 
spring start and are precisely at the stage where they stopped 
growing last year, and now are lifeless beside the vigorous male 
tassels of this year, making four forms of aments close to- 
gether. 

Certainly the Alder-blossoms should not be passed by 
in our study of catkins. Although the male aments have been 
called short as compared with those of the Birch and Chest- 
nut, they will average an inch-and-a-half in length. They 
closely resemble those of, the Hazel (Fig. 2, A), being pendu- 
lous, in clusters of two to four catkins from one to two inches 
long; but the brown scales give them a spotted look, and dis- 
tinguishes them from those of the Hazel. Alder-wood is 
almost imperishable, if kept under water. It is said that the 
famous Rialto of Venice is supported upon piles of Alder. In. 
this country they grow about ten,feet high, the trunks being 
two inches or less in diameter and diverging from each other. 


always moist. 

The Willow catkins are the favorites with people in general, 
and it is not strange, for the ‘‘ Pussy Willows’’ are so com- 
mon and so various in size and shape, some resembling grey- 
squirrel-skin muffs for dolls, some like little Guinea-pigs, some 
tinged with a delicate pink color, while the silky-grey, hair, 
the dark scales at the base, and the green, yellow, or red- 
dish twigs form a pleasing contrast for the painter and an at- 
tractive plant for all, All the aments upon one tree are alike, 
either all male or all female, as the Willow is a disecious tree. 
At first male and female catkins look alike; both are soft and 


furry, and usually call out that affectionate feeling which we 


glistened among the deep black hair that had been her 


Each of the brown spots shows the location of a scale _ 


They form clumps along streams and walls where the earth is. 
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have for a veritable little pussy; but put the shoot of catkins 
in water for afew days, and notice the change. They lose their 
mysterious furriness, grow loose and long, and show black 
scaly ferms; and the new phase is as curious as the former 
was beautiful. The grey silky hairs which are so thick in 
young aments belong to the scales closely packed together, and 
as the aments mature the scales grow wider and wider apart, 
and give to the stamens or pistils more room, more light, and 
more air. The “ pussies’ start out with muffs which are soon 
exchanged for flowers, hundreds of which are in one catkin. 
A single flower (Fig. 3, D) is made on the same plan as that of 
other catkin flowers,—a scale, in this case black and hairy, 
with stamens for the male and pistils for the gemale flower. 
The hairs serve to catch the wind, by which the seed is borne 
to a favorable soil for its germination. Just before the an- 
thers open the filaments are short, but when they begin to 
open and afterward, the filaments increase to three times their 
former length in some cases, seemingly for the purpose of scat- 
tering the pollen better, just as the sower stretches out his arm 
to scatter the seed far and wide. 


Note.—Alders are found on new road, east side of Parker Hall, and be- 
tween Mt. Bowdoin and Dorchester stations on New York and New Eng- 
land railroad. Poplars and Willows shade many streets of Boston, and 
are abundant about Jamaica Pond, the Mill Dam, Forest Hills, and Can- 


terbury street. 


ERRatTa.—In the article on the “‘ Catkin Family,’’ for April 
14, read crimson styles instead of filaments, as printed in the 
directions to figures. Also, just before (Fig. 2, B) in the text, 
read styles of inclosed flowers instead of stigmas, as printed. 


SCHOOL LAWS AND DECISIONS. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
A bill is before the General Assembly relating to truants and 
absentees from school. It defines an habitual truant to be,— 


** Every child over seven and under fifteen years of age, who 
shall absent himself from any school of which he is a member, 
without the permission of his teacher, or parent or guardian, 
shall be deemed a truant, and if he repeat the act five times 
within three consecutive months, Every child of the above 
ages who refuses to attend some school, or neglects or refuses 
to perform labor suitable to his years and condition, and is 
growing up in idleness and ignorance, shal! be deemed incor- 
rigible and an absentee from school.”’ 


Such children may be committed to the State Industrial 
School for not less than one year and no more than three years. 


‘Parents, guardians, or other persons having control of 
children over seven and under fifteen years of age shall cause 
such children to attend some public or private day-school in 
which are regularly taught the common English branches of 
education, for at least twelve weeks in each consecutive twelve 
months, weeks of which attendance, at least, shall be con- 
secutive, unless said child has already acquired the branches of 
learning usually taught in the elementary schools, or is receiv- 
ing regular instruction in said branches at home, or is phys- 
ically or mentally disqualified for such attendance at school.’’ 


Failure to do this involves a fine of five dollars. 


IOWA. 

1, Individual parties cannot require the teacher to give in- 
struction in branches other than those usually taught, or those 
included by the board in the course of study for the schools. 

2. When the number of children to attend the school in a 
sub-district is so small as to make it undesirable to maintain 
one, the county superintendent can release the board from their 
obligation to provide the school. (See section 1,727, S. L., 
1880.) The board should make the best provision possible for 
the instruction of the children in an adjoining sub-district. 
(See section 1,795, S L., 1880.) 

3. If the electors use the school-house on aschool-day, thus 
making it necessary to dismiss the school, the teacher should 
not be expected to make up the time lost. 

5. Section 1, article 2 of the constitution of Iowa prescribes 
the qualifications of an elector at all elections. A woman may 
be elected to any school office in the State, but may not exer- 
cise the right ofsuffrage. (See chapter 136, laws of 1876, found 
on page 79, S. L., 1880 ) 

5. The county treasurer should refuse to make payment to 
any person of whose election and qualification he has not had 
the legal notice from the secretary of the board, required by 
section 1,736, S. L., 1880. This provision of law protects 
county treasurers from incurring the responsibility of paying 
money to parties not entitled by law to receive it. 


INDIANA. 

A case came before the circuit court, the plaintiff asking for 
a writ of mandamus to compel the trustees to have their chil- 
dren taught algebra and Latin in an ordinary district school. 
The court issued the mandate in regard to algebra, and refused 
it in regard to Latin, solely on the ground that the plaintiffs had 
not made a suitable demand on the trustees in regard to that 
study, holding it was his duty to cause Latin to be taught, if 
the attainments of the pnpils required it, and that he would be 
compelled to do so by suitable proceedings. The court said: 

“Section 26 of the act of March 6, 1865, 3 Ind. Stat. 448, 
confers on the patrons of schools the power to elect that branch 


of learning in addition to those prescribed by the general law, 
that shall be taught in their schools, and section 147 makes it 


AciD PHOSPHATE restores enfeebled digestion, 
vitality, and correc the feeli f 
porting y ting ng of lassitude so 


the duty of school trustees to cause such other branches of 
learning and other languages as the advancement of pupils 
may require to be taught therein.” 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


BY I. J. OSBUN. 


Exereise No. VIII. 


Apparatus necessary for the experiments in the following 
exercise : Any smal) solid ; a light tumbler or a thin tin-cup, 
some water; a gallon oil-can, a lath, an awl, a stiff knitting- 
needle, six bricks, two large blacking-box covers; some thread, 
some sand, some tin or lead-foil, three nickel five-cent pieces, 
a small file, a knife or a pair of scissors, two sheets of paper, 
a ruler; a wad of soft putty or a lump of dough, a piece of 
rubber-tubing four inches long; a wooden plug fitting air-tight 
into the rubber tubing, some pebbles or blocks; a piece of 
thread one yard long; a small stone. 


EXPERIMENT. OBSERVATION. INFERENCE. 
Lay the left hand apts There is pressure 
the table, upon the left at the left hand. 
hand lay the right 
hand, close the eyes, 
reas with the right 
and and observe what 
ab the lest } Solids exert pressure, 
Lay upon the left hand The same as when 
any small solid and the right hand 
observe. touched the left 
hand ; i. e., pres- 
sure. 
Place upon the handa An increase of pres- 
light tumbler or a tin sure upon the hand Liquids exert pres- 
cup; into thecup pour when the liquid is sure, 
— or any other poured in. 
quid. 


(1) Carefully balancea The bar of the 
2) one-gallon oil-can ance is horizontal. 
rom which has been 

drawn with the mouth 

as much air as possible. 


Force as much air into ‘The end of the bar 


The air which was in 
> the can exerted pres- 
sure ; gases exert 


the can as possible to which the can is pressure, 
with the mouth. attached falls a 

very little, and the 

other end rises. 


Suspend asmall piece The thread ts 
of stone,orthecupof downward. 
water, or the oil-can 

filled with air, by a 

thread one yard long, 

and observe the direc- 

tion in which the 

thread points. 


rd the shape of The threads all 

the earth and imagine point downward, 
a great many weights and would meet at 
suspended at different center of the earth 
places on the earth. if they were long 
enough. 


Note.—The pressure which bodies exert toward the center of the earth 
is due to Gravitation. 

Definitions. — The ges which bodies exert due to gravitation is 
called Weight, The line showing the direction in which the body passes 
is called its line of direction. 

Note.—Exhibit some weights, if possible some gramme weights, together 
quantity of water measured in cubic centimeters ; 4. ¢., grammes 
of water. 


(1) In order to show that air has weight, a balance may be constructed 
and the experiment carried out as follows: Half-way between the ends of 
a dry, pine, plastering-lath and a little above the center, bore with an awl 
asnmall, smooth hole. Through this hole pass a stiff knitting-needle. 
With six bricks build two supports three inches apart, by laying for each 
support three bricks edgewise, one upon the other. Upon the supports 
thus formed lay the ends of the knitting-needle, after having cut a little 
notch one-quarter of an inch from each end of the last. Select two large, 
tin blacking-box covers, punch three holes equally distant around the 
rim of each, and suspend one of these from each arm of the balance by 
three threads about one foot long. (Cnt a piece of thread two feet long, 
double it, lay beside the doubled thread a piece one foot long, tie them 
together two inches from the loop-end, and a loop will be left which will 
easily om - over or off the end of the lath, to or from the notch, while the 
loose ends may be tied through the holes in the box-cover to suspend it as 
a scale-pan.) Bring the lath to an exactly horizontal position by drop- 
ping into one or the other of the ogo a little sand, or some bits of 
tin-foil. For weights a nickel five-cent piece may be taken as the unit. 
Weights two, five, ten, or twenty times as great as the coin may be made by 
rolling up into wads tin or lead-foil, and —- balancing these wads 
by means of the desired weight of coins, ng off or eowlng into the 
wad more or less tin-foil, as the case may be. Three nickel 5-cent pieces, 
a2,a5,a10,anda yet mae he ht will be all the whole weights that 
will be needed. For fractional weights cut a — of tin-foil one inch 
wide and ten inches long; roll it into a little cylinder, and make it ex- 
actly balance with one of the five-cent pieces by carefully cutting and 
filing from the ends of the little roll. This cutting and filing, if carefully 
done, will leave the little strip, when unrolled, of uniform width. 
Smooth this little strip between two sheets of paper, and then with a ruler 
and a sharp knife carefully divide it into five equal parts. 

Since a five-cent piece weighs exactly five grammes, one of these parts 
will weigh one gramme. Fractions of one me may be made in a 
manner similar to that of making fractions of the five-gramme weight. 

This balance and these weights will be sufficiently accurate for all com- 
mon needs, such as determining the specific gravity of substances, or in 
measuring out substances for chemical experiments. 

(2) To show that air has weight requires great care. The can, sus- 
pended by a thread from one end of the balance from which the scale-pan 
has been removed, must be made perfectly air-tight by crowding the top 
down over a wad of soft putty or dough. Fit over the extremity of the 
spout one end of a piece of rubber-tubing four inches long. Draw out all 
the air possible from the can with the mouth, pinch the tube at its middle 
to prevent air from entering, and at the same time force into the free end 
of the tube a little wooden plug that shall be perfectly air-tight. 

Now exactly and yg J nce the can with pebbles or blocks, using 
at the last, so as to very accurate, some fine, dry sand. Call attention 
to the exact distance the can is above the table when balanced. Remove 
the stopper from the tube, force all the air possible with the mouth into 
the can, pinch the tube and close it as before. The can will be seen to 
come down nearer to and ibly to quite touch the table, provided it 
was not more than one inch above the table, and this will prove that the 


All bodies, solid, liquid, 

| and gaseous, exert a 
pressure toward the 

centre of the earth. 


air which has been forced into the can has weight. If the can is - 
fectly air-tight, the experiment easily performed. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


GEORGIA. 


We do feel so sorry for the frozen dwellers north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line; for the teacher-friends who write us of 
frozen ears and nozes and fingers, and of being shut off from 
humanity by the jailor, snow. We are looking at green grass, 
and riding in open cars, and delighting in the fragrance of 
violets and jessamine. We even hear a whisper of “‘ green 
peas,”’ and are daily looking for the blushing face of the rose, 
and the tempting beauty of the strawberry. This has been 
the dreariest winter I ever saw in Savannah, and the constant 
sarcastic query of tourists has been, ‘ Where is the ‘Sunny 
South !’”? It has been so cold that one morning we awoke to 
find our beautiful Forest City a perfect fairy-land, the trees 


loaded with glittering icicles. But for us, now, the “winter ~ 


is over and gone,” and ‘‘the time of the singing of birds has 
come.’”’ The peach and plum trees scatter their pink and 
white blossoms on the green earth, while the delicate blue of 
our southern sky_ and the soft spring showers make it a de- 
light just to be in God’s beautiful out-door world. After the 
long, hard winter, laughing spring seems doubly welcome, 
and everybody is enjoying it; the children, especially, seeming 
to extract every possible drop of sweetness from it, as they 
do, indeed, from anything if they are allowed the opportu- 
nities for enjoyment that they all ought to have. 

Except for some sickness among the children, our schools 
seem to be in a very flourishing condition. The Forest 
City is proud of them, and with good reason, for she num- 
bers on her staff of instructors many cultivated minds and 
noble, self-sacrificing spirits (as what city, indeed, does not ?), 
and they are under the leadership of a superintendent of large 
experience and wise methods, and whom 

THE LITTLE CHILDREN LOVE. 


For the year ending June 30, 1880, our county enrolled 4,235 
pupils, white and colored, and spent $40,527.60 for salaries 
(including superintendent aud janitors’ salaries), employing 
78 teachers, of whom 28 were for colored schools. The at- 
tendance was excellent, and the steadily-growing interest in 
the schools was shown by the crowds who flocked to the 
public examinations. Fourteen colored schools were sup- 
ported outside the city, besides the two large ones within its 


limits. 
It seems to me that the interest with which the ‘‘ born 


teacher’’ watches the development of even the dullest mind 
within her care, is second only to that with which the true 
minister regards every upward step of his people in their 
march heavenward. For many reasons, the work in the col- 
ored schools is one of peculiar interest. It has been the 
privilege of the writer of this article, during many years of 
work among the freedmen, to watch the progress of many of 
these colored boys and girls from the time when they were 
initiated into the mysteries of the ‘‘ word method ”’ to the day 
when, having finished the course, they went away to enter 
higher schools, or to begin their life-work; and she has found 
that many a little black body held an honest, tender heart, 
full of good impulses, and that under many a close crop of 
woolly hair there is a mind full of high ambitions, and capable 
of being cultivated to any extent. Our city is very careful in 
choosing teachers for colored schools, and will rot now give 
positions inthe city to any applicant who cannot pass satis- 
factorily the same examination that is given to the applicants 
for white schools. The good effects of this care are obvious; 
the children have more respect for their teachers, the parents 
more confidence in them, and those of the pupils who intend 
to become teachers are stimulated to more 


THOROUGH AND EARNEST STUDY, 


Savannah believes in encouraging ‘‘ home talent,’’ so far as 
is possible; and during the last five years eight of the graduates 
of our colored schools have been employed as teachers, either 
in regular positions or as substitutes. Generally speaking, 
their work has been well done, and one of them, a young girl 
of eighteen, is exceptionally enthusiastic and successful. 

It seems to me that the true idea in teaching colored children 
(or, indeed, any children), is not to make them think that be- 
cause they are educated they must of necessity become 
ministers, teachers, lawyers, etc., and despise the ‘“‘common’’ 
work of the world; but to make them feel that honor comes 
far less from what we do than from how we do it; and that 
they should use the knowledge they gain in school to ennoble 
common work, if common work fall to their share. What 
nobler calling can there be for any woman, white or black, 
than, in her own sunny, well-ordered household to train an im- 
mortal soul for the glory of God and the honor of our dear 
country? While we are cultivating the young minds of the 
nation, let us not neglect their hearts, nor fail to teach them 
strong common-sense and an abiding self-respect, which shall 
make them show forth in their lives the truth of the old, old 
saying, ‘‘ Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well.’’ 

Savannah, Ga., April, 1881. LABORER. 


Read advt. of The Mutual Provident Association, page 276. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinion in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 


Teachers interested in ‘‘ supplementary reading in schools,”’ 
and students generally, will be pleased to know that Mr. W. 
E. Foster, librarian of the Public Library in Providence, R. I., 
began, in January last, monthly issues of ‘ Reference Lists,”’ 
The first three numbers now before us give references to 
“Carlyle,” ‘‘George Eliot,’ ‘* Nihilism,’’ “Stability of the 
French Republic,’’ and several other subjects of special inter- 
est. These references are most thoroughly and carefully ar- 
ranged, embracing a wide range, from the best German author- 
ities to the latest articles in current literature. These lists are 
printed only on one side of the page, and with wide margins, 
so that they are very convenient for binding, and subsequent 
additions on the opposite pages. The price is 50 cents per 
year, and five cents per copy. A. F. B. 


—~eoo——_ 


FURTHER CONCERNING MORALS IN SCHOOLS. 


The article over which you inadvertently printed my name 
has been so widely commented on, that you must certainly 
allow me a brief space for further “ testimony.’’ The facts on 
which the article was based have been collected during a period 
of more than a dozen years, quite a portion of which was 
passed at the head of prominent schools, and the remainder in 
such work as has enabled me to examine carefully the schools 
of nearly every State in the Union. My own experience is 
not, then, confined to New England, as the Tribune, in its ex- 
cellent editorial, would venture to hope. Nor are the facts 
based entirely on what I have seen personally, although I have 
known enough to warrant every assertion therein made; but 
additional facts have been given me by teachers from different 
parts of the country,—facts so much worse than those men- 
tioned in the previous article that I do not even venture to 
hint of them. 

Since the former article was printed I have been constantly 
receiving letters thanking me for it; some saying that the 
writers had long known and tried to overcome the evils; others 
that the writers read with indignation and unbelief, but on 
quiet, thorough investigation, had found evils in their schools 
of which they previously had had no idea. The different 
notes and comments you have published on the article all 
seem to agree that the evil exists. ; 

Teacher,’’ in the number for April 7, says, Itis a lament- 
able fact that much evil exists in our schools, and is dissem- 
inated there by vile boys and girls in the playground.’”’ The 
teacher from Bridgeport says, ‘‘It is indeed greatly to be de- 
plored that instances like those mentioned by Mr. Hazen 
occur.” While Mr. Major adds to the illustrations by several 
rather hard ones from his own experience. 

Now the whole force of the article on school morals was that 
the free association of bad and good on the playground culti- 
vated and increased evil, and was constantly injuring the bet- 
ter class of children. If Mr, Major had read the article care- 
fully, he would find that, to mix a metaphor, “‘ the only point 
he made was a straw man.”” I purposely used the expression, 
‘The better class of parents, rich and poor,” to sufficiently 
indicate that neither rich nor poor could claim a monopoly of 
the better class. Nor did I hint even that the evil originated 
on the school-grounds. On the contrary, it was clearly stated 
it did not originate there, but was brought there ‘and disem- 

inated there by the vile boys and girls in the playground.” 

Nor do I care whether “the children of parents who com- 
plain first are the most obscene” or not; my point is, the evil 
is there, how shall it be best met ? and I think it high time 
that public attention is called to the matter in so forcible a 
Way as to wake up parents to take care of their boys and girls 
at all times, and to arouse teachers to evils that some have 
known, others half suspected, and still others have denied be- 
cause they haven’t been watchful enough to find them out. 
Of course, parents should look after their children in the 
— at home, everywhere, and doall they can to make them 

But I was writing of “ School Morals.” Let us stop, if we 
can, the publication of obscene literature, the manufacture of 
rum, “close up the low groggeries, forbid children to congre- 
gate around low tobacco-stores,”’ etc., but while these continue, 
and while children even from these ‘‘groggeries and low 
haunts” mingle with others in our schools, let us see to it that 
the evil does not prevail over the good. My plan was tentative 
— If the good work can be done better by any other, use 
; ¢ other by all means, only do something, and do it speedily, 

0 destroy the upas tree in so many school-yards. 
wane come to my knowledge that one of the best superin- 
onal hen New England, finding the evils growing beyond 
oa » has adopted the plan I proposed, and after three 
°eks trial pronounces it a great success and almost a sover- 
*igu cure. At the end of three weeks « vote was taken in his 


schools, and it was unanimously voted by teachers and pupils 
to go on with the work. I hope in spite of his well-known 
modesty, he will tell your readers for himself, by and by of his 
success. M. W. HAzen. 


STUDIES IN GOVERNMENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: A limited monarchy. 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and the islands adjacent 
constitute The United Kingdom. Population (1880), 34,505,- 
043; area in statute acres 77,834,491 ; inhabited houses, 
5,656,513. The colonies and dependencies of great Britain 
embrace about one-seventh of the land-surface of the g!obe, 
and nearly a fourth of its population. Total area 7,647,000 
square miles, of which three millions are in America, half a 
million in Africa, one million in Asia, and more than two and 
a half millions in Australia, divided into forty colonies or 
groups of colonies. 

GOVERNMENT : Reigning Queen and Empress, Victoria I., 
born at London, May 24, 1819; daughter of Edward, Duke of 
Kent, and granddaughter of George III.; ascended the throne 
at the death of her uncle, William IV., June 20, 1837; 
crowned at Westminster Abbey, June 28, 1838. Married 
Feb. 10, 1840, to Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; 
widow Dec. 14, 1861; offspring, eight children, of whom Al- 
bert Edward, the second child, is Prince of Wales, and heir 
apparent tothe throne. The queen reigns in her own right, 
holding the crown both by inheritance and election. 

The queen’s annual allowance ‘“‘ for the support of Her 
Majesty’s household, and of the honor and dignity of the 
crown,’’ is £385,000. 

CABINET Ministry : (1) First Lord of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—Right Hon. William E. Glad- 
stone, born 1809, Prime Minister. 

(2) Lord High Chancellor—Lord Selborne, born 1812. 

(3) Lord Pres. of the Council—John P. Spencer, born 1835. 

(4) Lord Privy Seal—Geo. J. D. Campbell, Duke of Argyll, 
born 1823. 

(5) Secretary of State, Home Dept.—Rt. Hon. Sir William 
Harcourt, born 1827. 

(6) Sec. of State, Foreign Affairs — Granville Geo. Leveson 
Gower, Ear! of Granville, born 1815. 

(7) See. of State for the Colonies—Earl Kimberly, born 1826. 

(8) Sec. of State for India—Rt. Hon. Marquis of Hartington, 
born 1833. 

(9) See. of State for War — Rt. Hon. Hugh C. E. Childers, 
born 1827. 

(10) First Lord of the Admiralty — Thomas Geo. Baring, 
born 1826. 

(11) Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster—Rt, Hon. John 
Bright, born 1811. ; 

(13) Prest. of the Board of Trade—Rt. Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, born 1835. . 

(14) Prest. of Local Gov. Board — Rt. Hon. Joseph G. Dod- 
son, born 1825. 

The average duration of each ministry since 1714 has been 
three years and eight months, a limit corresponding nearly 
to our Presidential term of four years. 

Tue LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT: Parliament is made up 
of two bodies; (1) The House of Lords, and (2) The House of 
Commons. The Upper House consisted in 1880 of 537 mem- 
bers, made up of 5 blood-royal peers, 2 archbishops, 21 dukes, 
20 marquesses, 128 earls, 32 viscounts, 24 bishops, 261 barons, 
16 Scottish representative peers, and 28 Irish representative 
peers. 

The Lower House has 658 members, representing and elected 
by counties, cities, and boroughs. Parliament usually holds 
annual sessions of six months, and ends with a prorogation 
from the queen, either in person or by proclamation. 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS OF TEACHERS. 


The officers of our State and National teachers’ associations, 
who have done so much to encourage teachers’ excursions to 
the most beautiful portions of our country, at very low rates, 
during the long summer vacations, will find themselves and 
their acts in perfect accord with the views of the eminent 
French Minister of Instruction, Jules Ferry. In atract, which 
we publish in part, he not only recommends educational tours 
|as @ part of the great object-lesson system which the Europe- 
ans believe in and practice, but the French Government act- 
ually pays a portion of the traveling expenses, not exceeding 
200 francs, or $40, to those who have received full certificates 
as graduates of normal schools. These educational tours are 
really an old institution in France, and have only recently 
been revived. Says Minister Ferry: 

‘*The holiday excursions I desire to organize in the interest 
of our best normal students should be essentially educational 
tours; scientific expeditions I will not call them, but expedi- 
tions carefully arranged, well directed, and animated by the 
spirit of methodic observation. 
guidance of a learned and experienced teacher, whom I shall 
select among the maitres-adjoints (assistant teachers) who 
have had charge during the year of the heavy task of super- 
vision. The young students will get accustomed to see for 


themselves, to see much, and, above all, to see well, historical 


They should be under the. 


monuments, relics of archeology, picturesque views, typo- 
graphical peculiarities, natural phenomena, the products of 
industry and agriculture, local traditions, customs, and lan- 
guages, all of which should be to them material for study and 
reflection. Under these conditions the tour would bear all its 
fruits, without being necessarily very extensive or very long. 
According to the number of normal students who desire to 
take part, several educational caravans may be organized to 
send the students of northern departments to the south of the 
country, and those of the interior departments to the seashore. 
In thus presenting the country to them from new points of 
view, they will get a better knowledge of it and love it more. 

‘*Later, when these vacation tours have been successfully 
organized and conducted, their range may be extended; they 
may, for example, pass into adjoining foreign countries, where 
rege | education and the study of educational science are in 

igh esteem. This would be a new source of fruitful observa- 
tions and beneficial comparisons. .« 

**T look for the best results from this daily intercourse of 
the most distinguished of our normal pupils during their 
holiday tour, and hope that it may dissipate many provincial 
prejudices. 

“The young tourists will be expected to write an account 
of what has particularly interested them; the best passages of 
these memoirs may be reproduced in the departmental educa- 
tional bulletins.’’ 


QUESTIONS FOR GENERAL EXERCISES. 


- How is maple-sugar made ? 

. What is a mummy? 

. How is cheese made ? 

When were kites invented ? 

What of marbles ? 

What is a “sight draft ’’ ? 

. What is ‘‘ Boycotting’’ ? 

. What are the ‘‘ Land Leagues”’ ? 

. Why is Good Friday so called ? 
10. Name the first flower you have seen out of doors this 

spring ? 


CHART 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THz JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications ge g thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also g original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL ENIGMA : 137 LETTERS. 

My 11, 130, 22, 18, 3, 43, 133; 42, 27, 5, 20, 7, 40, 10, 36, 
1, 23, an institution of learning located at 63, 4, 2, 9, 28, 
24, which is situated at 32, 57, 125; 65, 3, 83, 1387, of 41, 
54, 29, 45, 25, 58; 53, 83, 89, 14, in 32, 12, 6, 56, 89, 90, 59, 
50; 52, 30, 49, 84, 44, 105; 91, 17, 15; 23, 71, 46, 89, is an 
honor to the State, and a monument worthy of its noble 
founder, who said, ‘115; 62, 79, 112, 78, 60; 31, 80, 42, 
104, 85; 100, 119; i18, 126, 55, 51, 129, 64, 45, 66, 135, 87, 
131; 86, 8, 19, 88, 21, 127, 136, 20; 69, 26, 94, 61, 103, 18; 
77, 182, 27; 95, 135, 59, 187; 5, 84, 75, 98, 101, 49, 97, 109, 
36, 107, 91; 63, 104; 9, 119; 105; 76, 117, 112, 60, 23. 

Its first president, 24, 126, 85, 108, 34, 15, 137; 62, 16, 90; 
123, 39, honored alike as an educator and a statesman, has 
done much to promote its prosperity. 

This institution stands at the head of our noble 106, 22, 
47, 68; 82, 11, 33, 121, 12, 81; 10, 29, 50, 128, 70, 13, and is 
a good illustration of the whole quotation, which may be 
found in the NEwW-ENGLAND JOURNAL or EDUCATION of 
Sept. 2, 1880. 

t is open for the 35, 115 37, 38, 74, 40; 74, 60, 42, 28, 
54, 1, 118, 30, 131; 71, 116; 86, 79, 48, 96, 136, as its friends 
are earnest believers in 41, 80-111, 85, 45, 52, 58, 4, 129, 
87, 18; 72, 49, 92, 129, 114, 55; 102, 112; 61, 44, be of good 
134, 103, 46, 100, 43, 77, 67, 127, 88, 152, 97, 51, 7, 94, and 
1138, 101, 14, 56, 9, 108, 17, 60, to study 64, 110, 21; 78, 129, 
120, 99, 19, 22, branches. 

For 122, 49, 40, 66, 124, 26, 46, information, consult the 
11, 24, 98, 54, 58, 107, 25, 42, 93. M. E. 8S. 

[HIDDEN COUNTRIES, 

Dear Eleano Wayne: — As I am at last at rest, I will de- 
scribe to you my travels. I went first to lowa, lest I should 
miss my companion. I spent one day in Dubuque because Oli- 
ver was slightly wounded, and his pain was so great that he 
could not yet travel. I asked, one day, ‘‘ Will you take a 
western trip, Oliver, with me?” ‘I canaday or two after 
this.”’ So off we went. When asked if we were bound for 
California to save our lives, we denied it. When I said as 
much, I lied I knew, but I did not care for that. We spent 
our night fiddling, and you may rest assured ‘‘ streams of 
lager many strains inspire.’’ As I am in a hurry, it is of no 
use to attempt to describe the many scenes of grandeur open 
to our view. In haste, STERLING ~— 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APLIL 7. 
PHONETIC CHARADE.—Sun-dial. (Sun, die, all.) 


Reset — ae never make treaties except with the tacit 
condition to embrace everything that may be useful to them, 
and carefully to avoid everything prejudicial to their interests. 


Prize.—For the best Numerical Enigma furnished for this 
department during April, we offer a copy of Bricks Without 
Straw, by the author of A Fool’s Errand. 
ject to the following conditions: 

1. The answer to each Enigma must not contain more than 
one hundred letters. 2. A complete answer must be furnished 
to all parts, as well as the whole. 3. Manuscript must be legi- 
bly written, and on one side of the paper only. 


ANSWERS RECEIVED. — The only answers received for the 
week are as follows: Enigma of March 24, by Lillian A. 


Wright, Troy, N. H. Enigma and Rhyming Decapitations of 
March 31, by “E. V. B.,” Bolton, Mass. 


The offer is sub-~ 
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THE meeting of the citizens of Atlanta to make ar- 
rangements preparatory to forming receptive and other 
committees to perfect the preparations for the meeting 
of the National Teachers’ Association, which occurs in 
July, was held in the high-school building on Washing- 
ton street, April 16. Dr. Orr, the State Superintendent 
of Schools, presided, and called the meeting to order. 
Addresses were made by Hon. Mr. Hammond, member 
of Congress from that district, by City Supt. Slaton, 
and by others. The unanimous expression seemed to 
be that every preparation should be made for the com- 
fort and pleasure of the distinguished educators who are 
to be present; and various committees on reception, 
finance, arrangements, etc., were formed.- 


THe second meeting of the Georgia State Associa- 
tion, which takes place annually in May, has been post- 
poned until July, and every indication at present points 
to a large gathering of teachers from all points in the 
South. State Supt. Orr expects from Georgia and this 
section at least from six to eight hundred teachers. 
Arrangements are being perfected by the various rail- 


roads leading there from the North, looking to reduced 


rates of fare and increased facilities. The principal 
lines from New York and the Eastern States are the 
Piedmont Air Line, all rail, via Washington, Richmond, 
Danville, and Charlotte; the Atlantic Coast Line, 
also all rail, via Washington, Petersburg, Wilmington, 
Columbia, and Augusta; and the Bay Line of Steam- 
ers, from Baltimore to Norfolk, thence via rail to Wil- 
mington, Columbia, and Augusta. The Committee of 
Arrangements, of which Major W. F. Slaton, City Su- 
perintendent of Atlanta, is chairman, have matters in 
hand, and announcements will soon be made of rates of 
railroad fare, board, accommodations, etc. 


Ovurn associate Dr. Mayo, after a very cordial recep- 
tion in New Orleans by teachers, editors, and people, has 
at the earnest invitation of Superintendent Hollings- 
worth, gone to Texas to deliver educational addresses 
in the leading cities of that State. He writes that large 
audiences listen to his lectures, and that the outlook 
is very encouraging for a great onward educational 
movement in the Southwest. Dr. Mayo’s large practical 
experience in school affairs, his enthusiastic spirit and 
stirring words, render him a great power, arousing the 
people to duty ; and his extended tour through the South 
at this time, speaking to large assemblies, and advising 
with leading educators, will do much to quicken and 
build up free schools in the South. Dr. Mayo will re- 
turn to Boston about June 1, when he will be at 


liberty to address colleges, schools, and teachers’ asso- 
ciations, as usual. Letters sent to Boston will be for- 


warded to Dr. Mayo at once. 


New York Ciry is to establish a school of the grove 
in one of the charming neighborhoods of the city, under 
the name of the Summer School of Christian Philos- 
ophy. The camp will be located on the lovely shores 
of Greenwood Lake, in Orange county, in the midst of 
natural scenery of great attractiveness and beauty. 
The project has the active support of many leading 
clergymen and laymen, of whom the Rev. Dr. Deems, 
of the Church of the Strangers, is said to be the moving 
spirit. The site of the encampment is given by a pri- 
vate citizen, who also guarantees the financial part of 
the undertaking. Lectures and conferences on subjects 
now exciting the attention of thinking people are prom- 
ised by eminent scholars, among whom President 


j | Porter of Yale College, Chancellor Crosby of the Uni- 


versity of New York, President Bascom of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Professor Bowne of Boston Univer- 
sity, Professor Winchell of Michigan University, and 
Principal Dawson of McGill University, Montreal, are 
mentioned. 


BensAMiIn Lord Beaconsfield, the late 
distinguished statesman and prime minister of England, 
died at London, Tuesday, April 19, after only a few 
days’ serious illness. Mr. Disraeli was born in 1804, 
and after a somewhat erratic but brilliant career in early 
life, devoted himself with remarkable diligence and 
success to the study of statesmanship, and rose against 
great obstacles, (not the least of which was the race 
prejudice against his Jewish blood), to the highest posi- 
tion in English and European civil and political life. 
In his long and brilliant career he has illustrated the 
value of a masterly will, guided by consummate skill in 
State-craft. He possessed unusual power of wresting 
victory from seeming defeat, and of rising to the leader- 
ship of the great conservative party of England. His 
ambitions, not as personal as Napoleon’s, were equally 
greedy for place and power, and his conquests by di- 
plomacy and by arms found no full satisfaction, except 
in the extension of the English crown and the conse- 
quent building up of his own great name. His career 
is one which should be instructively studied, and it 
is brought freshly before us at his death. 


Tue Mutvat Provipent Association, to which 
reference was made in these columns, April 7, is now 
ready for work, and names are already enrolled on its 
books. As was stated, its objects are “To aid, protect, 
and relieve all members (male and female) especially 
Teachers and Clergymen,” and to “pay certain stipu- 
lated sums of money to the widows, orphans, heirs or 
assigns of deceased members of the Association.” The 
point especially emphasized in the plan of The Associ- 
ation, is that of grouping in one body the best risks, 
now scattered promiscuously through the ordinary life- 
insurance companies, and of thereby reducing the ex- 
pense of assurance on the codperative plan, so well 
adapted to the financial condition and needs of salaried 
men and women. Considering the fact that teachers 
and clergymen exhibit the greatest longevity, it is for 
their highest pecuniary interests to band together for 
mutual protection, and wherever this has been done on 
a small scale it has been an assured success. Says Col. 
Sprague, principal of the Girls’ High School, Boston : 
“T have long wished to see some plan for mutual insur- 
ance of teachers, and it is well known that I have made 
special efforts to secure: its establishment. It seems to 
me that this enterprise will be a great success, and an 
unmixed blessing to teachers,” 

Our space does not allow us to speak of the methods 
and principles of the Association in detail. The facts 
and figures can be learned through the official circulars, 
which will be sent on application. It will be sufficient 


for our readers to be satisfied that in the formation of 


the Provident Association, the best permanent interests 
of the profession have been regarded, and the names of 
those who appear as its officers and managers are a 
guarantee of faithful as well as successful management. 
In addition to the officers named on another page, 
there is an Advisory Board of nearly one hundred 
members, whose names are a surety of confidence and 
strength. Of these names we may mention Hon. 
J. W. Dickinson, of Massachusetts, chairman; Hon. B. 
G. Northrep, of Connecticut; Col. Homer B. Sprague, 
of Boston; Hon. J. W. Patterson, of New Hampshire ; 
Prof. Hiram Orcutt, of Boston; C. C. Rounds, Ph.D., 
and Albro E. Chase, of Maine; Hon T. B. Stockwell, 
W. A. Mowry (Prest. Am. Inst. of Instr.), D. W. 
Hoyt, and J. Milton Hall, of Rhode Island; Hon. John 
Swett, of California; Hon. J.O. Wilson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Washington; Hon. M. A. Newell, Mary- 
land; H. P. Warren, Principal Normal School, New 
Hampshire; Miss Ellen Hyde, Framingham, and A. G. 
Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass.; I. N. Carleton, ex-Prest. 
Am. Inst. of Instr.; Geo. A. Walton, and E. A. Hub- 
bard, agents of the Board of Education of Massachu- 
setts; and others of equal educational celebrity. The 
time has come when such an association seems to be 
most heartily welcomed as a blessing to be improved 
and enjoyed, and it is believed that a host of good men 
and women will immediately possess themselves of its 
advantages. 


Ir is said that the new President of the United 
States does not forget his old trade of schoolmaster in 
the White House, but keeps an eye on the lessons of 
his school-girl daughter as carefully as in the farm- 
house at Mentor. In this the President sets an excel- 
lent example of one of the domestic virtues,—the home 
instruction of the children. We do not believe this 
virtue is dying out, as some of our lugubrious prophets 
of evil declare. On the contrary, we meet everywhere 
beautiful examples of fidelity to this duty. We re- 
cently were detained at a remote station on a Texas 
prairie, and found the elder daughter in the nearest 
house teaching the small boys of the family. Off at 
the other end of the State, two young ladies, home 
from a Northern school, were doing the same thing in 
the house of a judge. A distinguished member of con- 
gress from Louisiana tells us the same work is going 
on in large districts of the northern part of that State. 
In thousands of good families, living in isolated homes 
through the South and West, this home instruction 
comes in to supplement or take the place of a poor 
school. One of the great advantages of the new educa- 
tion of women, especially their extensive employment 
in teaching, is their fitness to continue the good work 
in their own homes. The kindergarten and the natural 
methods of elementary instruction are destined to bear 
their finest fruits in the nursery and all along through 
the home-training of children. It isa mistake to say 
that the modern improved common school is in the way 
of the home or the church. The present method of 
school training are bringing the school, the home, and 
the church together, on the basis of the natural, which 
is the divine, way of inculéating truth. The coming 
mother and the coming parson, not to say Sunday- 
school superintendent, will be more and more a teacher. 
Indeed, living and teaching are about all there is of 
the higher life of man and society. The Saviour of 
men was, first, the Divine Life lived among men, and, 
second, the Divine Teacher of that life to all the chil- 
dren of God. 


— Mr. W.S. Perry, teacher of drawing in the public schools of 
Worcester, has just finished a course of lessons to the teachers 
of Fall River, where he formerly taught. At its close the 
teachers joined in ‘‘ hearty thanks for his comprehensive and 
practical lessons.’’ In this connection we may say that Mr. 
Perry is an able and successful teacher of drawing, and is 
fully endorsed by Supt. Marble, of Worcester, as a competent 


instructor in the schools of that city. Mr. Perry is well worthy 
of such commendations. 
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WHAT PAYS BEST? 


We spent two days in a new little city, far out in the 
mid-ocean of green prairie that billows onward toward 
the “great American Desert” we used to read of in 
the geography of our school-boy days. The city, not 
yet ten years old, had perched itself on the highest 
billow of this green and flowery scene, crowned by the 
dome of the inevitable court-house that figures the jus- 
tice that too often goes to sleep on the bench below. 
There we found, possibly, six thousand people, going 
wild with the idea that their particular new city was 
to be the metropolis of a region twice as big as New 
England, and fertile as the garden of Eden. And 
everybody we saw looked the inquiry, “What pays 
best in our new town ?” 

The gentlemanly banker to whom we presented our 
first letter had answered that question, evidently to his 
own satisfaction,—for money ranged from two to five 
per. cent a month in that mzlstrom of border spec- 
ulation. Next we looked up the city editor. Journal- 
ism paid him with a seat in the legislature where, for 
three months, he was called to wrestle with the mighty 
interests of a State whose future mocks the destiny of 
mighty empires. The able lawyer, up in the court- 
house, was evidently satisfied with a profession that to 
the restless ambition of a young Western attorney, 
like the hall of a great mansion, opens into a dozen 
enchanted rooms where wealth and honors await him 
who holds the keys. We fear the two ministers of the 
gospel with whom we talked were in a little doubt as 
to the paying quality of their profession; for the little 
churches of the place, all together, woquld’nt seat two of 
the six thousand people, and the attendance on Sunday 
preaching was what the despondent deacons would call 
“mighty slim.” Keeping a big hotel with a magnifi- 
cent name paid better; for the lofty creature who pre- 
sided at the office waved us up-stairs into a bad-smell- 
ing room with broken-down furniture; sent us prowl- 
ing about town to buy a dinner which his caravansary 
would not dispense to hungry railroad passengers arriv- 
ing after 2.30 p.m.; and compromised on New York 
and Chicago hotel prices. Election day paid, if one 
might judge by the crowd of lusty fellows that swarmed 
the streets and mobbed the liquor-shops, — enough of 
them to recruit an army as large as that little band of 
stout fighters that won the independence of the Lone 
Star republic and stirred the heart of every Yankee 
school-boy in the far-off years when we were young. 
Surely there must have been a tremendous “ promise to 
pay” to hold that crowd of six thousand people all last 
winter on the top of that bleak hillock of the prairies; 
the awful “ Northers” pelting and every hideous dis- 
ease of the borderland decimating the panic-stricken 
population shivering in little “ percussion ” pine-board 
cottages renting at three hundred dollars a year, 
wood at twenty dollars a cord, and the southwestern 
spring delaying its coming through the long homesick 
months, 

Last of all we stumbled into a schoolhouse. No one 
of the busy people we met on the first day was very 
clear on the educational status of the little metropolis ; 
indeed, the general impression seemed to be that school 
did’nt keep in any public way. But school did keep, 
as we found out, in a very beautiful way. Off at one 
corner of the town we fell upon a pleasant schoolhouse 
with a bell to call the hundred children, presided over 
by the good woman who built it, about the time the 
little prairie village in which she lived had been mar- 
ried to its masterful bridegroom, the railroad, that whis- 
pered in its ear the bewildering prophecy that here 
should rise the queen city of the great Southwest. 
Half a mile away, in a great building, the tomb of a 
still-born “college,” we found two hundred and fifty 
more of the children; ,and we heard of a third group, 
of another hundred, a mile across the town. 

Tn the great building we found the moving spirit of 
the whole, the “lady superintendent ” of the new pub- 
1¢ school of the place, One of those quiet little women 


that somehow are born and trained by God for the made so by the adoption of any theories. Some of the ele- 


spiritual motherhood of all the little children, she had 


ments of discipline needed in a school-room are, personality of 
a teacher and good success. The eye and ear must be all right 


stepped into her place three months before, gathered | so as to see and hear everything going. on in the school-room. 


one-half the rampant youngsters of the new town into 
her rooms, officered her army with six women and four 
young “ professors,” and “held the fort” all through | 
the dreary winter, facing the Northers and the pesti- 
lence, till the new spring days brought back her little | 
ones in swarms. Of course, a little squad of property- 
holders, probably the gentleman who sold wood and 
rented shanties to the poor people, had gone to law to 
resist the payment of a tax “to educate other people’s 
children.” Butthe good work goes on. ‘The day after 
the final exhibition, in May, these two good women 
will start on their fravels, to look up the school-keep- 
ing of the great Western cities, and, after along sum- 
mer spent in study at some normal institution, will 
come back to renew the campaign in the fall. 

The little metropolis may possibly invest three or 
four thousand dollars in this new venture, whose pilot 
is the lady principal with nut-brown face and gentle 
eyes that seemed ever looking onward asking questions 
of Providence about the future of the wildest little 
“mustang” of a child that scours the streets and wor- 
ries the soul of the tired schoolma’am and distracted 
mother alike. At eleven o’clock a. m. her division of 
the army marched into the great room of the ex-college, 
stood up in ranks rising head over head to hear the 
talk of the stranger from far-away Boston shivering in 
its east wind, while their home gardens were radiant 
with springing flowers. When we looked into the 
faces of those two hundred children, offspring of the 
strong and hopeful crowd now pushing civilization in 
the very teeth of the desert; marked those strong, 
handsome boys who stood like soldiers waiting for their 
word of command, and the tall, bright girls with eyes 
like the stars shining out of their own transparent 
heavens, we, for ourselves, had no doubt concerning 
the investment that will roll back compound interest 


The tones of the voice are very potent in dealing with chil- 
dren. Correct English must always be used by the teacher, 
and his health must be good. Special rules have to be made, 


}and they must be kept, otherwise discipline fails; they must 


be definite, explicit, and apprehensible, otherwise they cannot 
be enforced. The road to self-control is by way of wholesome 
repression and restraint. Methods of punishment must be 
varied according to the nature of the offender and the char- 
Acter of the offence. When other remedies have failed floggin 
must be resorted to. When a scholar,~perhaps petted an 
spoiled at home, commits some flagrant, vicious misdemeanor, 
flogging is necessary; there is no other way to reach the case. 
The real object of discipline is to secure a reaction of the 
pupil’s conscience after the commission of an error, and it 
should ever be remembered that the voice of conscience is like 
the music of the spheres, a something unseen, but not unfelt. 
It is on this that the teacher must work, and he must be the 
judge of the methods to employ. 


DRIFT. 


— The Chicago Advance publishes one of those preposter- 
ous tables of statistics, so favored by the champions of popular 
ignorance, to prove that cultivated Scotland has an enormous 
excess of convictions for crime over ignorantIreland. When 
it is considered that Scotland is one of the most law-abiding 
portions of the world, where the offender is summarily brought 
to the front, punished and published; and that Ireland has 
been, for two hundred years, a border-land of justice, and is 
now under marshal law for wholesale revolt, murder, and vio- 
lence, this comparison would seem a little strained. In a ten- 
years’ residence fin a New England city of thirty thousand 
people, we remember but one murder, and every poor fellow 
that got into a street-fight figured in the criminal statistics as 
a temporary boarder in the county jail. Two reliable gentle- 
men, residing in American towns of five and fifteen thousand 
people unblessed by the common schools, have kept a record 
of twenty and twenty-five murders respectively, no one of 
which has been punished, in the same period. Mr. Grant 
White would parade the criminal statistics of the first against 


the two latter cities, in proof of the fact that ‘‘ education is 
filling the prisons,’’ etc. The Advance uses its bogus table of 
figures to point the self-evident proposition, ‘‘ Sin is the 
mother of crime.’’ Just so; and Ignorance is in company 
with Sin in a good part of the deviltry of this world. 


— Vigilant schoolma’am to small boy, attentively observing 
the northeast corner of the school-room: “ John, can you 


sixty, eighty, one hundred fold, to that little metropolis 
of the sunset prairies, as the years go on. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 


XI.—ScHOOL ORGANIZATION AND LEGISLATION, 
[Discussed by Pror. G. 8. HALL, April 16, 1881.] 


In his opening remarks the lecturer gave a brief summary of 
educational methods from the time of the ancients. He dwelt 
upon the opposition to learning that was met at every stage by 
those who have public advancement and welfare at heart. 
Compulsory education of children had always furnished a 
prolific theme for discussion, and always would in time to 
come, Some compulsion has been, and always will be, de- 
manded, because children do not take naturally to study, and 


the work that is thereby implied. School discipline ie, at the 
bottom, a question of ethics, and must be so considered. The 
old notions of discipline were narrow and brutal, and flogging 
was universal. To flog and pray fitly characterized the ancient 
customs of discipline. It was sometimes thought proper to 
flog boys after they had been shown certain landmarks, in 
order that the boundaries might be indelibly impressed on 
their minds. It was also held, in the old days, that flogging 
gave the boys nerve, and made them manly in the daily walks 
of life. Moral suasion is a modern idea, and the lecturer said 
that he was not an unqualifield believer in the theory. Cor- 
poral punishment is sometimes salutary and necessary. 

This modern effeminacy which would drive the rod from 
the school, savors too much of sentimentalism born of idle- 
ness and luxury. Suffering is inevitable in this world, and it 
is wrong to foster in a child’s mind a false idea of immunity 
therefrom. Punishment, although intended to be degrading, 
is at times salutary. There has been too much nonsense 
about this question; it has set the theorists against the practi- 
cal teachers, and surely the opinions of the latter class are-en- 
titled to much consideration. If this effeminate idea of aban- 
doning corporal punishment were followed out, a child would 
never become educated; the treatment would be unheroic, and 
the child must learn that he has burdens to bear in common 
with the rest of mankind. Boys naturally object to regularity 
in work, and to bring them up to the reality of the situation, 
the machine must be employed. Everything that is regular is 
tiresome to the child-mind, but none the less it is good for 
him; punishment should not be excessive, and should be held 
as a reserve power. In the public schools there is very little 
room for individuality, and a teacher cannot consult the whims 
of every pupil; the attempt would be hopeless. All must 
fall into line some time in life, and if the lesson is learned 
in youth so much the better; individuality must end at home 
with the parents, who have the time and patience to consult 
and gratify whims. 3 

Knowledge is a medicine, and, like the alphabet, no child 
ever cares for it; school-life is not all fun, and it cannot be 


find nothing to study?’ ‘‘ Yes, ma’am, I’ve found it, and 
am thinking about it as hard as Ican.’’ General titter all 


round, under cover of which school-ma’am changes the sub- 
ject. Mora. — Don’t snub your scholar just as he begins to 
get at the only use of a school; “‘ to think about it.’”’ 


— We listened for an hour to an elaborate harangue from a 
zealous D.D., president of a sectarian ‘‘ Female College’’ for 
infants in pantalettes, to prove that the common school ought 
to shock the conscience of every Christian, to say nothing of 
the infidel and the Heathen Chinee; and, in fact, nobody, even 
in Boston, was satisfied with it. But the title of his Christian 
institution, ‘‘ College,’’ was one lie; his curriculum a whopper 
of the first magnitude; and his entire school an undoubted 
sham. Because of a dozen quarrelsome parsons, crotchety 
lawyers, and stingy property-holders, the three thousand chil- 
dren of school age in that city, the capital of a new country as 
large as New England, have less than four months of poor 
public school, attended by less than half their number, A 
shoal of private, parochial, and all sorts of second-rate schools 
are wrestling with the problem of education in that place, and 
scores of good families would leave it for the sake of their 
children if they could. This is just what all this miserable 
logic-chopping comes to. Is there no ‘‘conscience’’ in the 
citizen, the city, the State outraged-by such a muddle, — the 
superficial schooling of the rich, and the total abandonment of 


the poor to hopeless and brutal ignorance? Possibly nobody 
has his own perfect pedagogic way in Boston; but the children 
are schooled, and a hundred disgruntled theorists are not per- 
mitted to run the ship of civilization aground for their own 
obstinate will, baptized ‘‘ Christian education.” 


— Artemus Ward was willing to sacrifice all his first wife’s 
relations to save the Union. So the board of aldermen, with 
like magnanimity, were willing to sacrifice the school interests 
of Boston, provided they could save the treasury of the city 
from the plunder of school officials and teachers. At their 
meeting on Monday evening, however, these patriotic and 
economical City Fathers, with eyes yet undried from their 
laments over their terrible defeat in failing to reduce the sal- 
aries of women-teachers whose maximum is $550, suddenly 
grow generous and propose to add $750 to the already poorly- 
paid salaries of several of the city officers whose annual stipend 
is now $5,000. The total net increase proposed is about $12,- 
000, or an average of about $250 per capita. For pure, un- 
alloyed consistency, and self-sacrifice of everybody’s relations 
but their own, commend us to the board of aldermen of Bos- 
ton. Where is Father Alderman O’Brien to lament over the 
financial doom of this devoted city? May he not yet lift up 


his Jeremiads in the great congregation, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PLovenep Unper: The Story of an Indian Chief. Told by 
Himself. With an introduction by Inshta Theamba 
Bright Eyes ’’ of the Poncas). New York: Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert. 16mo., cloth; price, $1.00. 

This story is one of great interest at the present time, when 
the Indian question is so prominently before the public. It 
gives a detailed view of the homes and haunts, the costumes 
and customs, the ideas, habits, and practices of our North 
American Indians. The Introduction is by Inshta Theamba, 
known to our readers as “ Bright Eyes.’”’ She says: ‘‘ The 
Indian is not an extraordinary being; he is of the race of 
man, and like others, is the creature of his surroundings. If 
you would know what he is, of how his spirit and his dispo- 
sition are affected by his circumstances, read the record of life, 
— its loves and hates, — here set forth.’’ We do see that the 
Indian nature is much like human nature everywhere, but it 
is very seldom that we get so fresh and new a picture of hu- 
man development amid such peculiar surroundings. It hus all 
the fascination of books of travel among strange peoples, with 
some new and unsuspected turn of thought or of fact at every 
step. The tale is told by the son of a chief of one of the West- 
ern tribes, who gives his own experience. The picture he 
draws of Indian agents, of his tribe, and the wickedness of his 
white associates, if true, are enough to make an honest Ameri- 
can blush for his countrymen. If it will arouse the nation to 
acts of justice toward its ignorant wards, good will be done. 
While the reader will certainly be stirred to the depths by this 
narrative, it offers by the way many charming bits of descrip- 
tion, many happy scenes of bright and joyful activity, many 
most curious and interesting novelties of actual Indian life. 
**The incidents of this tale,’’ says ‘“‘ Bright Eyes,” are based 
upon easily-authenticated facts, — most of them, indeed, mat- 
ters of official record. The lines are not too deep nor the 
colors too strong.”’ 


CuinesEk IMMIGRATION, in its Social and Economical As- 
pects. By George F. Seward, late United States Minister to 
China. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.50. 


This volume presents the positive views of the author upon 
the social and economical aspects of the questions involved in 
Chinese immigration. Mr. Seward’s opportunities for study- 
ing this subject, and the facts and considerations he furnishes 
entitles this book to be read by all who are interested in com- 
ing to just conclusions upon a topic of great national impor- 
tance. He holds that the Chinese have been of great service 
to the people of the Pacific coast, and that the evils incident 
to their presence there may be readily abated under existing 
treaties and within the lines of ordinary legislation. The facts 
he presents are certainly of great value in a fair consideration 
of the questions involved. He states that the number of Chi- 
nese in the United States in 1876-80 does not probably exceed 
106,000, of which about 75,000 are in California. He regards 
the material results of Chinese labor in California, in railroad 
building, in the reclamation of swamp lands, in mining, in 
farming, in fruit culture, in manufacturing, in special indus- 
tries, and as domestic servants, as far outweighing all the dis- 
advantages they have been to the State; and if his statistics 
are reliable, he makes out a strong case in favor of tle China- 
man. He states the objections which have been advanced 
against Chinese immigrants, such as, that their labor is ser- 
vile; that they displace other laborers; that they send money 
out of the country; that they will not assimilate with our peo- 
ple; that they are vicious, etc.; and concludes that all these 
evils can be dealt with within the lines of existing treaties, 
and that the Chinese Government is willing to assist us in ex- 
cluding all whom we have a right to exclude by the laws of 


God and man. Mr. Seward then proceeds to discuss the fears’ 


felt of an overflowing immigration of celestials, and claims 
that there is no danger to any section of our country from this 
source. He thinks they will find their most appropriate theater 
in their own quarter of the globe. The book is a timely one, 
and should be in the hands of those who are studying our na- 
tional policy in relation to other peoples. 


Tae Human Bopy. An Account of its Structure and Activ- 
ities, and the Conditions of its Healthy Working. By H. 
Newell Martin, D.Sc., M.A., M.B., professor of Biology in 
Johns Hopkins University; Fellow of University College, 
London; late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Large 12mo, pp. xvi. 606, Appen- 
dix 33. (‘‘ American Science Series.”’) Price, $2.75. 


The ** American Science Series,” of which this volume is 
the fourth issued, are designed for use in high schools and 
colleges. The three already noticed by us, and heartily com- 
mended, have been Astronomy, by Prof. Simon Newcomb; 
Botany, by Prof. C. E. Bessey; and Zodlogy, by Prof. A. S. 
Packard, Jr. The present work is one of great merit, and 
gives an aceurate account of the structure and activities of the 
human body, which is intelligible and deeply interesting to 
the general reader, and at the same time sufficiently minute in 
details to meet the requirements of students who are not mak- 
ing human anatomy and physiology subjects of special ad- 
vanced study. The work is comprehensive, and gives all the 
essential facets and principles relating to the general structure 
and composition of the human body; the fundamental physi- 


ological actions, the differentiation of the tissues, and the 
physiologica! division of employments; the internal organs of 
the body, the skeleton, the structure of the organs of motion, 
the properties of the tissues, the anatomy of the nervous sys- 
tem, heart and blood-vess2!s and their action, the income and 
expenditure of the body, foods, digestion, sensation, sense- 
organs, and their faculties, the brain and spinal cord, voice 
and speech, and an appendix on reproduction and develop- 
ment. Like all the books of this series it is authority on the 
subjects presented. The principles are fully illustrated, and 
all new facts, which the advance of science perennially brings 
to light are duly considered. The numerous cuts are admir- 
ably executed. The large, clear type, aud the printing upon 
heavy paper, together with the substantial binding, combine 
to make this one of the most valuable and attractive text- 
books for high schools and colleges ever published. It is a 
work that would be found very useful in the home library for 
general reading. 


ENGLISH LESSONS FOR ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Rev. Edwin 
A. Abbott, A.M., headmaster of the city of London School; 
and J. R. Seeley, M. A., Professor of Modern History in the 
Univ. of Cambridge. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 


To all teachers and students this book will be of special 
value. It is designed to teach how to write English with ele- 
gance and accuracy. The work is divided into four parts, 
supplemented by a valuable Appendix. The aim in the first 
three parts of this book is to help the student through difficul- 
ties. In Part First the Vocabulary is considered, and the 
method of teaching how to define a word with and without the 
aid of its synonyms is taught. The processes of Definition 
ind Elimination are carefully explained, and exercises are 
ziven which have been subjected to the practical test of expe- 
rience in class teaching. Part Second deals with Diction, and 
well-considered distinctions are made between the diction of 
prose and that of poetry. A valuable chapter on Simile and 
Metaphor concludes the topic. Metre is taught and illustrated 
in detail in Part Third. The Fourth Part treats of the differ- 
ent styles of Composition, the appropriate subjects for each, 
ind the arrangement of the subject-matter. Selections on 
the different topics are placed at the end of the book. 


[HE CHINESE : THEIR EDUCATION, PHILOSOPHY, AND LET- 
TERS. By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., president of the 
Tungwen College, Peking. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


These essays furnish the most reliable information concern- 
ing China and the Chinese, in respect to education, philoso- 
vhy, and literature, that has ever been published in this coun- 
try. The topics of these able papers will indicate to our read- 
ers their scope, and give them some idea of Oriental education. 
Che first paper describes ‘‘The Hanlin Yuan,” or Imperial 
Academy. The second, on ‘‘Competitive Examinations,"’ is 
one Americans should carefully consider. Third treats of an 
old university in China; followed by papers on ‘‘The San 
Kiao,” or Three Religions; remarks on the Ethical Philosophy 
of the Chinese ; Isis and Osiris, or Oriental Dualism; Al- 
chemy in China; the style of Chinese Prose, Chinese Episto- 
lary Composition, Fables, and the Renaissancein China. The 
Appendix contains brief papers on the worship of ancestors in 
China; Secular Literature viewed as a Missionary Agency; an 
account of a visit to the Jews in Hanan; history of the Duke 
of Kung, successor to Confucius; and two Chinese poems. 
Mr. Martin speaks on all of these topics with authority, know- 
ing well the country and its philosophy. 


Epocus OF Moprern History: Frederick the Great and the 
Seven Years’ War. By F. W. Longman, Balliol College, 
author of a Pocket Dictionary of the German and Eng- 
lish Languages. New York: harles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $1.00. 


The entire series of the ‘‘ Epochs of Modern History” have 
been books of rare excellence, adapted not only for students in 
the higher American schools, but suited for general reading. 
[n fact, in this busy age books ably edited like these, and the 
matter condensed, supply about all, on historical subjects, that 
the great mass of American readers can find time to read. 
For illustration the present volume serves our purpose. In 
250 small 12mo pages, printed in clear type, with marginal 
notes to help the reader to find readily the topics this 
book contains all of the important events of Frederick the 
Great and the Seven Years’ War, with special reference to the 
unification of Germany. The excellent maps and cuts show- 
ing the position of the armies, and the excellent index, all con- 
tribute to the usefulness of this volume. From the 10th cen- 
tury down to the death of Frederick, in 1786, the author has 


given the salient points of the history of the central portion of 
Europe. 


THE LONGFELLOwW Birtupay-Boox. Arranged by Charlotte 
Fiske Bates. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riv- 
erside Press, Cambridge. Price, $1.00. 


This volume is beautiful in design, and admirably arranged 
to supply a place in the realm of gift-books which has long 
been wanting among American compilations. Whatever Long- 
fellow has written in prose or verse regarding noted persons 
has been, with a few exceptions, placed opposite their respect- 
ive birthdays. The plan is happily carried out, and combines 


an excellent portrait of the poet Longfellow as a frontispiece, 


}-ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


and an exquisite symbolic illustration of each month of the 
year, and a poem about the same. The body of the book is 
arranged for two days, each left-hand page with prose and 
poetical selections. On the right-hand pages are found, under 
each date, the birthday of eminent persons, and blank spaces 
are left in which to record the names and date of friends and 
others falling upon that day of the year. It is beautifully 
printed and bound, and will be a welcome book to old and 
young. The appropriation of material to an individual use is 
not uniform, but occasional, as a glance at the pages will 
show; yet a wise discrimination is found to have been used. 


Tue Sprrit oF EpucaTion. By M. l’abbé Amable Bessan, 
Curé de Saint-Louis-Des-Frang¢ais, etc. Translated by Mrs. 
E. M. McCarthy. Syracuse, N. Y.: Published for the trans- 
lator by C. W. Senden. Price, $1.25. 

This volume, which has been regarded as one of the most 
eloquent, practical treatises in the French language, appears 
now for the first time in an English translation. No educator 
can read it without great profit. The topics of which it treats 
are, ‘‘What Education is; What Infancy is; Early Years; 
Youth; The Intelligence; Education of the Heart and of the 
Will; Physiology of Education; Education of the Manners; 
Conversation; The Art of Speaking Well; Exterior Graces; The 
Character and Work.’’ The tone of the work is earnest and yet 
conservative, and though written by a Catholic of large expe- 
rience and fervent piety, it is entirely free from sectarian pre- 
judice. It is a book we heartily recommend to parents and 
teachers. It will awaken a deep interest in the work of edu- 
cation, and suggest new views of the importance and respon- 
sibility of those who, as parents or teachers, act as guides to 
the young. 


Edited by Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M. Illus- 
trated, 16mo; price, cloth, 60 cents per volume. Paper, 40 
cents pervolume. Shakespeare’s Comedy of *‘ Taming of the 
Shrew’’; Shakespeare’s Comedy of ** All’s Well that End’s 
Well.””, New York, Harper & Brothers. New England 
agent, A. C. Stockin, 41 Franklin St., Boston. 


Mr. Rolfe in his prefaces and introductions to these great 
comedies of Shakespeare, abundantly evidences his profound 
study of the work of the great bard, and his critical notes, 
appended to each drama, show the same exact scholarship 
which has characterized this entire series of the English 
Classics, which has now reached 24 handy volumes in num- 
ber. For usein colleges and schools, and by students generally 
these books are of inestimable value. Few teachers can boast 
of a more successful career than Mr. Rolf, and his experience 
has been utilized in the preparation of these English classics. 
He has rendered the student just the aid he needs, by his ju- 
dicious notes, to make the reading of Shakespeare an intelli- 
gent and valuable exercise. To the publishers the editor is 
much indebted for presenting his work to the students in 
these richly illustrated volumes, They are unexcelled speci- 
mens of the printer’s and binder’s art. 


Tut ComMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With 
a life of the Poet, Explanatory Foot-notes, Critical Notes, 
and a Glossarial Index. Harvard Edition. By the Rev. 
Henry N. Hudson, professor of Shakespeare in Boston Uni- 
versity. Intwenty volumes: Vol. XI. and XII. Boston: 
Ginn & Heath. 

These two volumes of this elegant edition of Shakespeare 
contain the First and Second Parts of King Henry the Fourth, 
(which are substantially one drama, the whole being arranged 
as two, only because too long for one), and King Henry the 
Fifth. Historical introductions of each drama are given, 
which are of great value to teachers and students. The crit- 
ical notes by Mr. Hudson have a value that cannot be overes- 
timated. His recognized preéminence as a Shakesperian scholar 
and teacher has fitted him to make a commentary of the writ- 
ings of the great poet, that will meet the wants of students 
and the general reader. The mechanical execution of the 
‘* Harvard Edition,’’ by the publishers, has rarely been sur- 
passsed in the art of book-making. A library that has this 
edition of Shakespeare is richly furnished with a set conven- 
ient for use and elegant in style. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. March, 1881. New York: Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co. Single number, 35 cents; yearly sub- 
scription, $3.50. - 

We find that this admirable magazine improves with each 
number, Nothing can be had for the price in this country 
that affords so much valuable art-reading and so many rare 
illustrations. The tablejof contents of this number shows a 
rich variety of articles and many fine engravings, among which 
are Yeame’s Queen Elizabeth receiving the French Ambassa- 
dors after the news of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew; ‘‘ A 
Desperate Venture,”’ from the painting by Signor Gaetano 
Chierici; “‘The Burgomaster,’”’ from the painting by Max 
Volkhart, ete. The illustrated article on ‘‘ How to Decorate a 
Room,” by Lewis F. Day, is worth many times the cost of the 
number. The educating and refining influence of such a mag- 
azine cannot be too highly commended. 


— Lovers of the best books will be glad to know that Messrs. 

Macmillan & Co. have published a cheap edition of Ward’s 

lish Poets. It is entitled the ‘‘ Student’s Edition,’’ and is 

= lished at the rate of a dollar a volume, which is a large re- 
uction on the cost of the original edition. 
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ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING. 


[Concluded from last week.) 
SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 
The first business done was the election of officers for the 


ensuing year: 
President—O. S. Williams, of Haverhill. 
Vice-President—Frank Wiggin, of Merrimac. 
Secretary—B. B. Russell, of Lawrence. 
Treasurer—N. A. Moulton, of 
Councilors—O. B. Bruce, of Lynn, D. B, Hagar, of Salem, 
Miss M. F. M. Raymond, of Haverhill. 
The committee on resolutions extended the thanks of the 
convention to the city of Newburyport; to,the different speak- 
ers, and also to the Eastern and Boston & Maine corporations 


for their various favors. 

It was voted that the president and vice-president be a com- 
mittee to take into consideration the propriety of changing the 
time of holding the annual meeting; also, the question of 
holding the meetings but one day,instead of two days, and re- 
port at the next meeting. 

Practical Studies: 

W. D. Macintosh, principal of the High School of Amesbury 

read an able paper, entitled ‘‘ Practical Studies.’”” Mr. Mac- 


intosh said: 

Nature has decreed that by observation, first of all, the child 
begins to learn, and through life it is a faculty of no small impor- 
tance, appearing in different guise in all matters of our every- 
day life. The manufacturer needs it as he selects his fabrics, 
the merchant who buys his manufactured goods, the house- 
wife who buys of the merchant. The teacher assuredly fails 
if he does not by careful and long compared observation dis- 
tinguish accurately the different types of mind with which he 
must deal. The outer sentinels, the eye, ear, touch, and every 
sense, are making constant report to the brain within; well for 
us if they have been taught to do so well and intelligently, for 
so should we learn greater charity and good-will toward man; 
greater reverence for the Creator of all. And yet donot mis- 
take this faculty for an end; it is only the means to make the 
reasoning power more forcible, and to give our judgment the 
greater weight. The reasoning power must be developed by 
constant inference from concrete facts noted and examined, 
before it can be trusted to deal with abstract themes. 

But besides these two a third is of great importance, if we 
would not be selfish, and keep to ourselves the results of our 
lives; and that is the power of expression, by which we are 
enabled to interchange our ideas, and because of which all may 
share in the experience of all men, not only of the present but 
of all ages. And just here let us notice what seems to me a 
fatal error in all attempts to teach observation through object- 
teaching, and kindred systems,—an error that may be the rea- 
son why sO manyjcondemn them as unpractical: we do not. 
after all, teach the childjto observe for himself; we are anxious 
that he should get knowledge rather than develop his own 
powers. The observations of the child seem so incomplete, so 
worthless, that we cannotfforbear trying to impress upon his 
memory our own larger views of all that we think he ought to 
see; but let us remember the law of our own growth, that it 
has been because of thefever-widening range of observation that 
we have reached conclusions that seem to us so accurate; but 
let us remember, too, that if we are true to the conditions of 
true growth, in ten years from now the conclusions we are now 
80 strenuously trying to force upon the child will seem narrow 
and one-sided. 

Let us be content, then, at encouraging them to use their 
powers of observation to the utmost, content with immature 
results from immature minds, and remembering that itis the 
work which each does for himself that is to be the abiding 
factor; so shall we preserve the individuality of the child, even 
though all be studying the same branches; and scholars who 
have learned to depend upon themselves, will be the result. 

To begin the development of the faculty the resources are 
those which the earth itself everywhere furnishes, the natural 
objects around us, from which so much of our knowledge 
comes; but to have observed birds and animals is dignified, in 
its advance stage, with'the name of natural history; to have 
studied about plants, examined their native haunts, in its ad- 
vanced stage is called Botany; to know our own members with 
movement of arms and legs, is the beginning of physiology; so 
that here at hand we have a vast field to furnish us with just 
the exercise suited to the awakening powers of the child, the 
niente of the natural sciences; and once begun they 
should, in ever-increasing, broadening, and deepening of re- 
search, form a part of the training so eae as we keep the child 
under our care, 
PR veg thing: at the same time you cannot observe any- 
py without seeing, first of all, its form. Great would be 
el © surprise of many of our scholars to learn that the simplest 
pre of form belonged to the province of geometry, and that, 
a etere, was the bunch of Mathematics that in its elements 
pray come first; the current method of learning to read comes 

80 with this mode of development; and these three diverse 
cya would furnish abundant occupation for two or three 
the ah and would be well adapted to the very slender powers of 
pe . ildren who are hurried into our schools as soon as the 
ments Hoenn old. Little by little would creep in other ele- 
pepe e earning to count; and at the end of the three years 
thes € child’s reasoning power will be developing itself so 
arithm, = not only be able to comprehend the elements of 
ome ¢c, but that study will now help to strengthen its 
wa cThaps the greatest error is, that in spite of our best intent 
hm sient pee be spending our energy in only strengthening the 
devien” nstead of training faculties; we are using all sorts of 
in A to avoid that error, — oral instruction, topical recita- 
inte bas let ue have the courage to look 

ve epths, an 
hot carrying the harder after all. 
the pre thing: let us avoid making the work too easy for 
the poe: ars; constant explanaticu ay be good practice for 
er, but meanwhile the scholar’s faculties are rusting. 


The temptation is great to increase this score of knowledge by 
telling them many facts. I suppose all of us have felt a keen 
ey of satisfaction after we have given the class a long talk 
ull of wisdom, and have been sure that it is the best teaching 
we could possibly do; but we have only to remember that to 
educate means literally to draw out, not to pour in, and we 
shall escape committing that mistake. 
There is one factor we have not yet taken into account, and 
a very important one, — the community which provides the 
schoo! and supports it for the children of all classes of society. 
What return ‘has it a right to demand for the money expended ? 
Just one thing it asks, for this alone it supports the school: 
That those who are educated there shall be better citizens; 
that with each generation shall come men who shall be better 
fitted to understand the duties that devolve upon them as cit- 
izens; that shall observe the conditions of problems which 
must be met so long as the government of the people is to 
continue; shall reason wisely and well in their stations; and, 
above all, shall be taught constantly the principles of morality. 
Its duty is not, then, to provide facilities for training a scholar 
to any particular business It is not within its sphere to turn 
out merchants, mechanics, bookkeepers, or seamstresses; 
on 1 it may educate yy for its own needs, as in 
normal schools, officers at West Point, and at Annapolis. It 
should give special teaching, however, in the duties of citizen- 
ship, and so civil government and political economy should 
come at an early stage. But in other respects the interest of 
scholar and of State are the same; the same studies which will 
teach him to be more observing and thoughtful as a man, as a 
citizen should make him vote at the ballot-box more fearless 
jhan if he had not been trained in the public 
schools. 


The last speaker was Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the 
State Board of Education, whose paper was reported in last 
week’s journal. 

The Association soon afterward adjourned. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE, 
State Editor, W O. Fietcner, Biddeford, Me. 


— The Excelsior Quarterly has the following, which, no 
doubt, willinterest many. This school is scarcely known to 
the general reader in or out of Maine: 


Madawaska Training School.—Mr. Vetal Cyr, principal, and 
Miss Mary Nowland, assistant. The school is in its third 
year. Its sessions are held alternately at Van Buren and Fort 
Kent. None have [pone me as yet. The first class will com- 
plete the course and graduate in September next. The pupils 
do not attend school at both places, but teach during the vaca- 
tions. This enables them to combine theory and practice. 
The most of the pupils are French, but the course of study 
covers only English branches. The pupils are studious, at- 
tentive, and polite. ‘Their work compares favorably with that 
done in other schools, while their deportment is excellent. 
The school officers of Van Buren, Fort Kent, and other places 
are enthusiastic for the school. The school is doing an im- 
portant work in that section of the State. 


— The new academy at Limerick is in successful operation 
under W. E. 8S. Preston as principal, and I. Clough, assistant. 
It has 70 students. 

— Hallowell Class. Inst. opened with a full attendance. 
This school has graduated 46 in the five years of Mr. Burr’s 
tuition; 28 have entered college,—19 of them at Bowdoin. 

— Kittery appropriates $2,700 for schools, and $500 for free 
high school. South Berwick raises $2,260 for schools. 

— Elisha Piper, a former resident of Parsonsfield, lately be- 
queathed $10,000 to found a free high school in that town. 
Good! 

— The towns of Eliot and Kittery send fifteen students to 
the South Berwick Acad. the present term. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirrorp, Manchester, N. H. 

— At a meeting of the Manchester school board the rules 
were amended so as to reduce the school-hours to five per day, 
—from 9 to 12 in the forenoon, and 2 to 4 in the afternoon,— 
in all except the high school. The course of study in the high 
school is such that the time could not be thus reduced, but the 
committee ordered that the course be modified so that at the 
next meeting the time could be reduced. 

— The voters in the South School district at Rye, have voted 
to build a new school-house to take the place of the present 
dilapidated structure. 

— The public schools of Portsmouth, and many schools in 
neighboring towns, began their spring terms Monday. 

— John H. Hewett, a Yale graduate, has been elected prof. 
of Greek at Dartmouth Coll., and Clinton W. Stanley, of 


Y| Manchester, takes the place of the late Ira A. Eastman, as a 


trustee. 
— Ex.-Gov. F. Smyth has offered the students of the Agri- 


cultural Coll., three first and second prizes: $25 and $15 for 
excellence in elocution ; $25 and $15ffor for the two best essays 
on agricultural subjects ; and $12 and $8 for best and next 
best reading. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— The Univ. of Vermont has 9 women in her several classes. 
— Burlington has a free library of 13,500 volumes, which 


circulated 30,000 last year, of which 60 per cent. were prose 


fiction, a smaller amount than ever before, and below the 
average in most libraries. 

— Miss Harriet Thomas, who recently committed suicide at 
Keene, N.H., made her home at Cuttingsville. For seventeen 
years she had been a teacher in Brattleboro. She was intelligent, 
highly cultivated, and a first-class teacher. She left her school 
a year ago on account of ill health which resulted in insanity, 
the cause of her rash act. 

— Prof. Jacob S. Cilley, the well-known educator, has bought 
the former residence of Hon. C. M. Spaulding at Jericho, and 
will shortly opén a private school there. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

State Editor, ALFRED BunKER, (Boston Highlands), Mass. 

— The gentlemen graduates of the Bridgewater State Nor- 
mal School residing in Boston and vicinity, having formed an 
alumni assoc., with an annual reunion and supper, a similar 
assoc. of the lady graduates is now proposed. Such an organ- 
ization would undoubtedly meet with much favor, and it only 
remains for some one to set the ball in motion. 

— Lasell Leaves is the title of a bright and attractive news- 
paper, edited and published monthly by the young ladies of 
Lasell Sem., Auburndale, an institution whose excellence is 
well known, and whose popularity is attested by the fact that 
Prine. Bragdon is constantly obliged to refuse applications on 
account of lack of room to accommodate any more pupils. 

— The spring term of the West Newton English and Classical 
School for both sexes opened on the 8th inst. The four fam- 
ilies, as heretofore, are full, and there are at present connected 
with the school pupils from thirteen States, the District of 
Columbia, Canada, and the West Indies. The school now 
enters upon its thirty-fourth year, if the ‘‘ Model” Dept. of 
the Mass. State Normal School is included, of which Mr. 
Nathan’! T. Allen, the present principal took charge, in the same 
building, April 12, 1848; and its former pupils by the thous- 
ands are found filling honorable positions in every department 
of life, mechanical, mercantile, manufacturing, agricultural, 
or professional. 

— The schools of Southbridge are reported by the Com. to 
be in a healthy condition, and, in some respects, better than 


ever before; and the Com. congratulate the community that 


‘the modern mania for abusing the public schools has not 
reached their quiet valley.’”’ Work in the mills, however, in- 
terferes considerably with the school attendance, and but a 
comparatively small number of parents avail themselves of the 
opportunity for a high-school education for their children. 
The three members of the School Com. have this year super- 
vised the schools by grades, instead of by districts, each mem- 


the plan to be a good one. ~ 

— At the public examination of the Parker street grammar 
school, New Bedford, last week, the first class was examined 
in mathematical geography, and it was evident that the schol- 
ars had acquired a good knowledge of the causes of day and 
night, the changes of the seasons, the phases of the moon, the 
cause of tides, the relations of longitude to time, etc.; and a 
number of ship captains, present by special invitation, ex- 
pressed themselves as pleased with the examination, which 
showed that, in addition to a general knowledge of planetary 
movements, the foundation had also been laid for the study of 
navigation for such as should have occasion to take up that 
branch of study. 

— In response to a petition from the teachers, and after 
careful consideration of the subject, the School Com. of Mel- 
rose have decided that the disadvantages of the traditional 
‘‘Exhibition Day’’ overbalance the advantages, and that 
these can be secured in a less objectionable way. They have 
therefore ordered that the annual public examinations of 
schools be hereafter omitted, and that in lieu thereof there be 
general exercises in each school on the last Wednesday after- 
noon of each month, excepting in the high school, in which the 
general exercises shall occur on such days as shall be desig- 
nated by the principal. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Edito?, I. O. WinsLow, Providence, R. I. 


— The last election has produced quite important changes 
in the membership of the school com. of Providence. 

— The junior exhibition of Brown Univ. occurred last Sat- 
urday. The present junior class is one of marked ability. 

— The Providence Public Library has commenced to publish 
monthly reference-lists giving exhaustive references for infor- 
mation on interesting subjects of the day. The last copy con- 
tains references on Thomas Carlyle, Alexander II., and Nihil- 
ism, Hamilton’s influence, and the sanity of Hamlet. These 
lists are issued at fifty cents a year, or five cents a copy. 

— The third annual meeting of the Rhode Island School of 
Design was held April 13. The corps of instructors the past 
year were: Mr. Porter, headmaster; Mr. G. W. Whitaker, in- 
structor of oil painting; Mr. E. Rose, of mechanical drawing; 
and Miss Elizabeth Carter, of water-color. Ina few weeks a 
course of lectures will be given to the members of the assoc. 


— The schools of Providence will very soon have a vacation. 
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The number of school children in the city between the 
ages of 5 and 15, is 19,819, an increase of 711 during the year; 
and the attendance in the public schools has increased 673, 
while in the Catholic schools it has decreased 17, and in the 


private schools 122. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— The Yale freshmen are undergoing a course in Latin 
conversation, conducted by Prof. Peck. The ‘‘ Roman pro- 
nunciation ”’ is used. 

— The appropriations for educational and benevolent insti- 
tutions, during the legislative sessions, have amounted to 
$172,800. 

— A large portion of the population of the principal village 
of Sprague is of foreign birth, and many of the children are 
sent to a parochial school. At Hanover is a very good school 
of two grades, taught by Mr. N. C. Billings in the higher 
department, and Miss Main in the lower. Both teachers are 
graduates of the State Normal School, and are doing ex- 
cellent work. Four young ladies who had been members of 
the higher department of this school within a year, have been 
employed as teachers in the county, and have been successful. 


The graded school at Versailles, in the same town, has been 
acceptably taught by Mr. Williams. 

— Jewett City, an enterprising village within the town of 
Griswold, supports a school of six grades, of which Mr. Swift, 
of Windham, is principal. A brief call at the several rooms 
satisfied us that these schools would compare very favorably 
with other graded schools in the State. 

— The school in the center district of Plainfield has been 
under the care of Mr. Lucian Burleigh, a veteran teacher of 
the State. He has done good work in Windham Co. 

— We recently expressed regret that the ‘ wide-awake”’ 
city of Meriden had no high school. We now take pleasure 
in saying that at a special meeting lately held, it was voted to 
establish a high school. 

— The excellent high school at Stamford, under the charge 
of Mr. Joseph Hall, will graduate a large class at the close of 
the school year. There is no better school of its class in the 
State. 

— The teachers of Hartford and New Haven counties held 
very interesting quarterly meetings, at Hartferd and New 
Haven on Saturday the 9th. At the former, an essay was 
read by Miss Barrows on Primary Schools, and Dr. Barrows, 
of Asylum Hill School, gave an address. Both of these were 


interesting and profitable, and were followed by discussions. 
At New Haven Miss Catlin read an essay on Teaching Geog- 
raphy, a Rev. Mr. Williams, late missionary to China, gave att 
interesting address. Such meetings are productive of great 
good, and should be held in every county. 


EDUCATIONAL. INTELLIGENCE. 


GrorGia.—We have just heard of a case of kind treatment 
of a teacher, which ought to be recorded. A lady who had 
long been in the Savannah public schools resigned her situa- 
tion because a throat-complaint rendered it advisable for her 
to spend six months in Florida. When the cause was known 
to the Board of Education she was requested to retain her 
position, and informed that a substitute would be paid, and 
the salary continued to herself for six months. At the ex- 

iration of that time she felt that it would be well for her to 

ave another six months’ rest, and again offered to resign, 
when she was told that she would again be paid while on fur- 
lough. It is certainly a rare and refreshing instance of gener- 
ous appreciation. 


Inprana.—On March 15, Hon. John M. Bloss entered upon 
the office of State Supt. of Public Instr. Mr. Bloss is a native 
of Washington Co., Ind., where his ee settled be- 
fore the organization of the State. As a boy he attended the 


BOTANY. 


"rhe Latest. 
BESSEY’S BOTANY, 


For High Schools and Colleges. 


bridge (England). 


Summer Tuition 
— FOR — 


TEACHERS, 


Three young ladies can be received into his family, and special 
Wellesley, and to Miss ApA L. HOWARD, Pres. of W = 
as a University Tutor includes the names of very many of 
and Great Britain. 

As some pupils for the Vacation are already entered, application, with references, should be made early to 
est Chester Park, Boston, Mass. 311 


AND FOR 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dg. HUMPHREYS will give private tuition during nine weeks of the Summer Vacation to a small number of 
Teachers, and of candidates for HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Wellesley College, and also for Girton College, Cam- P 


permitted to H. F. DuRANT, Esq., 
ference List for Dr. H.’s success 
eminent University Professors in America 


erence is 
College. The Re 
t 


CANDIDATES for 
Harvard University and 
Wellesley College. 


E. BR. HUMPHREYS, 


|The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the ja | best and cheapest method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
0. Box 8,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


The Union Teachers’ Avency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 


By Cuar.es E. Bressry, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Large 12mo, 600 pp., over 570 Illustrations. 
American Science Series, . . . $2.75. 

Specimen copy for examination with view to in- 


= 
troduction, sent postpaid to teachers of Botany on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. - 4 


Pref. WINCHELL, of the University of Michi- 
gan, says of it: “ By far the best yet produced on the 
subject. . . . Prof. Bessey wasso much of astran- 
ger that I am surprised to see the masterly originality 
with which he handles his subject.” 


Prof. PRENTISS, of Cornell University, says: 


bridge, Mass. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The June examinations for admission to Harvard Col- 
lege, the Lawrence Scientific School, the Law School, 
and the Medical School will hereafter be held simulta- 
neously in Cambridge, Exeter (N.H.), New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Cincinnati, Chi 
the, Thursday, Friday, and 
Wednesday in June. 


tion, address the REGISTRAR, Marvard College, Cam- 


FOR THE 


o, and San Francisco, on 
turday following the last 


They will this year on The Scientific Course. 


been Teachers. 


“ Well calculated to do something towards placing 
the study of Plants on a somewhat higher plane than 
it has heretofore occupied in this country.” 


ELOCU J. 


Faculty of School of Oratory. 


C.S. COL BY, 149 (A) Tre- 
Stammering cured 


mont St. , | be sent on application to 


E. Murdoch, Stacy 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 
The General College Course, 


The Five Years’ Musical Course. 


Teachers’ Course for those only who have 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
Wellesley, Maas. 


gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 

271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 


Thursday, June 30, at 8 A.M. 
Candidates may ‘present themselves upon a part of | Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- | schools to parents, 

the examinations. sics, Mathemzatics, Modern Languages, and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
For recent examination papers and further informa- and ‘the Sciences. 240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with ag competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 


Prof. MELL, of Ala. State Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, says: “ The author has performed 
a good work in giving to the public such an excellent 
book.” 


Prof. ARTHUR, of the University of Wisconsin, 
says: ‘It is in my opinion the first botanical text- 


SUMMER 


— or — 


French Language and Literature. 


SCHOOL 


promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 


and Governesses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
295 zz 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau. 


book issued in America which treats the most impor- 
tant departments of the science with anything like 
due consideration. This is especially true in refer- 


Furnishes, without charge, superior Prefessors, 
Principals, Governesses, and Teachers for 
any grade of school. Sells and rents School Prop- 
erties. Transacts business in all the States and Terri- 


ence to the physiology and histology of plants, and 
also to special morphology, Structural Botany and 
classification have up to the present time monopo- 
lized the field, greatly retarding the diffusion of a 
more complete knowledge of the science. I must 
also most heartily commend the course of treatment 


pursued in the work [beginning with the simplest 
manifestations of vegetable life]. .... . hile 
this is a most logical treatment of the subject no 
other text book by an English author ever pursued in 
This work not | gives an outline of this subject, 
but assists the pupil to independent investigation. 


Prof. 3.T. BOTH ROCH, of the University 
Penna., says: “Such a work on Botany as Prof. 
Bessey has given us was needed. Fresh, concise, and 
popular in style, it must win for itself a place among 
the stadents of the land.” 


Prof. J. E. TODD, of Tabor College, says: “1 
know of nothing yet published so clear it its style 
and illustration, so complete yet concise. . . .. . 
Seems admirably adapted to awaken interest and give 
all needed help in the laboratory.” 


Prof. HILGARBD, of University of California, 
says: “ A most timely accession to American botan- 
ical literature, giving access to a region of the science, 
of Botany that has heretofore been ensconced in 
costly foreign works. . .. . Representative of 
the latest phases of investigation.” 


Prof. W. A. BUCKHOUT, of State College, 
Penna., says: “lam very much pleased with it, and 
consider it the best Botany for the use of American 
students.” 


Prof. PERKINS, of the University of Vermont, 
says: ‘‘No work which is accessible to the general 
public presents the whole science of Plant-life so 
fully and so well as this,” 


HENRY HOLT & CO,, 


12 Kast 234 Street, NEW VORK. 


A Summer School of French Language and Literature will be opened at the “‘ SOMERVILLE SCHOOL,” 
St. Clair, Michigan, during the months of July and August next, beginning July 7 and closing August 18. This 
school is designed for those who desire to become familiar with FRENCH CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR and 
READING, and with the classical and modern literature of France. To bring this about, the services of one 
of the most experienced teachers of Modern Languages in this country have been secured,—the Educational 
Department being in charge of ALFRED HENNEQUIN, M.A., Instuctor in French and German in 
the University of Michigan; Author of a Complete Series of French Text-books ; formerly Head-master of the 
‘Victoria Anglo-French College,” France; connected with the Department of Modern Languages and 
Literature of the University of Michigan, since 1872. 


The instruction will be given in accordance with the best methods known, and will be both practieal and 
theoretical. The “ Teachers’ Course” will receive special attention, — considerable time being devoted to 
class-room drill in FRENCH, and to FRENCH CONVERSATION. 


Course I.—ELEMENTARY CONVERSATION. Course IIl.—ADVANCED CONVERSATION, 
Course II.—COLLEGE PREPARATORY. Course IV.—NORMAL INSTRUCTION. 


LECTURES.—Popular lectures on classical and modern literature will be given throughout the entire term ; 
also lectures on “‘ Methods” and “‘ The Use of French Text-Books.” 
The scholars will be admitted to all the recitations and lectures 3 of the week, making in all, at 
least twenty-five hours of class-room work per vek. i 
THE LOCATION.—St. Clair is situated on the St. Clair river, which flows through a fertile and pictur- 
esque region. It is within easy access‘of Detroit, by land or by water. It is rapidly becoming a favorably known 
summer resort, and is one of the coolest localities hh Michigan, south of Meshines. 
For further particulars, address 
316 THE SOMERVILLE SCHOOL, St. Clair, Michigan. 


CHAUTAUQUA, 1881. 


“ NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES ’—July 7 to August 18. “ TEACHERS’ RETREAT,”—July 19 
to August 2. Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Anglo-Saxon, German, French, Ragiieh Literature, Critical ‘Studies in 


CHAUTAUQUA, 1881. 
“ ” 6 ” ” 
4 August 4; ©. C.,” August to 18; “C. 8, T.,” August 3 to 18; “C0. 8.8. 


GRAND OPENING DAY, JULY 30. Classes; Theological Lectures ; Lectures on Selence 
and on Art, with Brilliant Stereopticon Illustrations; C. L. 8. C. Round Tables; C. L. 8. C. Camp-fire; C. L. 8.C. 
Claas (1882) Virgil; Iluminatio: Lake; Lluminated Fleet ; 
Naval Engagement address 


ms; Old-Time Sin -School; Excursions on 
at Night; Electric Lights; FI JUBILEE SINGERS, etc., etc. For Circulars, 


DR. J. H, VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 
After May 1, ask at same address for fall Chautauqua Programme fer 1881. 313d 


tories. Facilities unsurpassed Well-qualified Teach- 

ers desiring positions should send stamp for a _ 

tion-form. Address L. B. LANDIS ’ 
306 tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on eow 


Harvard University Examina- 


tion for omen. 
(WOMAN’S EDUCATION ASS’N), BOSTON. 


The eighth examination will be held in Cambridge, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, beginning 
June 30, 1881. The examination will be the same as 
that for entrance to college, but any candidate may 
substitute French and German for Greek. 

Those who pass this examination and receive a cer- 
tificate will be entitled to enter the courses given to 
women by the professors of Harvard University. This 
certificate may also be presented at Vassar and Smith 
Colleges as equivalent for examination in the studies, 
propemntess or collegiate, covered by it. For informa- 

on address secretaries of local committees: 114 Boyl- 


ston 8t., Boston, Mass.; 60 Fifth Av., New York, N.Y.; 
908 Clinton St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 67 Walnut St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 315 


BAYARD TAYLOR 


addressing the students of the National School ofElocu- 
tion and Oratory, said.: “ The speaker or orator must 
study qualities of voice and manner as the sculptor 
studies form; and as the painter, form and colors; 
and as the musician, scales, chords, and keys.” The 
most ample opportunities for such study are offered by 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, estab- 
lished in 1873 and chartered in 1875. Niueteen Teach- 
ers and Lecturers, specialists in their several de 
ments. Summer Term July 5, Fall Term Oct. 3, Send 
for Catalogue and Prospectus to J. H. BECHTEL, 
Sec., 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Phila, 316 1 (mM) 


372 A WEEK. $128 day at home easily made. Costly 
outfit free, Address TRUE & Co., Augusta, 
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| 


April 21, 1881. 
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common schools of his neighborhood, and in 1854 entered | 
Hanover Coll., where he pursued a six years’ classical course, 
teaching village or country schools during the long vacations. 
After graduation he taught for a year at Livonia, in his native 
county, but when the war broke out he raised a company and 
was elected its captain. Being informed by the governor that 
his company could not then be mustered into the service, he 
afterward enlisted as a private in the 27th Indiana Volun- 
teers. That regiment, the 2d Massachusetts, and 3d Wis- 
consin, formed a brigade, and remained together through the 
war, serving in the 12th and 20th army corps. They partic- 
ipated in the principal battles in the East till 1863, when they 
were transferred to the West, and marched with Sherman to 
the sea. Retiring from the army with the rank of captain, 
Mr. Bloss studied medicine in the Ohio Medical Coll., and 
then entered upon active practice; but early in 1866 he re- 
turned to the profession of teaching, which had always been 
his preference. He taught about a year at New Philadelphia, 
and then became principal of the Orleans Acad., which posi- 
tion he held for nearly four years, being also for a part of that 
time county examiner of Orange Co. He was for five years 
principal of the New Albany Female High School, and while 


there received the nomination for the office of Supt. of Public 


Instr. from the Republican State Convention of 1874. In | 
August, 1875, he was elected Supt. of the Evansville schools, 
thus becoming a member of the State Board of Ed. These 
positions he held till called by popular election to the higher 
office he now fills. Mr. Bloss succeeds Hon. James H. Smart, 
who has been recognized throughout the Union as one of our 
ablest State supts. 


DELAWARE.—At Milford Sem., located at Milford, students 
are prepared for teaching, for business, and for college, under 
the thorough training of Prin. B. E. Maranville, A.M. 


NEBRASKA.—The State Normal School at Peru, Mr. Robert 
Curry, prin., was 13 years old at the close of 1880. It has a 
history, and has been a decided success. There were 276 
pupils in attendance the last year, 152 of whom were ladies 
and 124 gentlemen. Its courses of study are systematic and 
thorough, and it is doing an excellent work for the State. 

Trxas —The university bill was passed in the Senate with- 
out an opposing vote. In the House the vote stood 74 for the 
billand 7 against it. It will doubtless be located at Austin. 


overnors. The funds of the university have been accumu- 
ating nearly fifty years, but the establishment of it at this 
time is due to the great ability and energy of Prof. O. H. 
Cooper. Dr. Curry has just made his trip through the South, 
and writes that he spent no part of his journey more pleas- 
antly than in Texas. The normal school, under the man 
ment of Prof. H. H. Smith, is in a prosperous condition. 


Souta CAROLINA. — The public school-teachers of Charles- 
ton are to have a regular normal class every other Saturday, 
taught by Profs. Archer and Doty. This is a good movement, 
worthy of imitation in every city and county North or South. 

Rev. J. L. M. Curry, D.D., agent of the Peabody fund, is 
expected to visit some of the schools of the State during the 
month. He comes at the request of Col. Thompson, and to 
see the educational condition and needs of our State. 

The Southern Educational Monthly, published at Charles- 
town, gives expression to its indignation ‘ against a set of ig- 
norant and vicious politicians who have infested the school 
boards of our cities, and been the curse of the school commit- 
tee of the smallest townships, even appearing in the chair of 
Supt. of Instr.’ And it adds, ‘‘ We give these fellows timely 
warning that their day is short.” 


Eight regents have been appointed, two of whom are ex- 


SPENCERIAN 


In 20 Numbers, of supe 
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IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO,, New- York. 


rior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


The “‘TRIUMPH” Dovetailed Desk. 
Over One Million in Use. 


“TRIUMPH” DOVETAILED DESK; 
New and Improved 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL and HALL SEATING; 
The Johnson. Revolving Bookcase, &c. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


I1@™ Send for Descriptive Circulars, and for a sample of the ae. a 
mate 


Our new Catalogue of educational and useful articles, containing 184 pages and over 300 illustrations, mailed for 25 cts. in stamps. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO, 


General School Furnishers, Booksellers and Stationers, . 
No. 19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of the 


Agents Wanted to present our improved Schoo 


EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 
BLACKBOARD CHARTS, 
Dustless Crayons, Dustless Erasers, &c. 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 
Kindergarten Material, &c. 


Dustless Crayon. 4) 


GLOBES; 60 Different Styles. 
See special circular. 


“ For Organists !” 


ORGAN GEMS. ($2.50.) By F. L. DAVENPORT. 

ORGAN SELECTIONS. ($1.50.) By PETERS. 

BATISTE’S ORGAN VOLUNTARIES, $2.50. 

BATISTE’S LAST COMPOSITIONS. $2.50. 

ORGANIST’S RELIANCE. (10 Nos., each $1.25. Com- 

plete, $6.00.) By EUGENE THAYER. 

ZUNDEL’S ORIGINAL ORGAN COMPOSITIONS. ($1.25.) 

In these six well-made books will be found a very 


d early app 
216 tf : 


ST. ALBANS, VT. 


Directly after meeting of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF INSTRUCTION, 


Summer Normal School of 
(FRENCH anp GERMAN). 


Full Programme out in May. 
n ications 


ST 


MAY AND VACATION 


to dreds of Tours, By mail, 10 cents. 
ERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
309 ison Avenue, New York. 


EKUROPE. 


Free programme, full information of 


Gaze’s Tourist Gazette gives fares for hun- 


310h GAZE & SON, 260 Washington St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
By a graduate of Amherst and present student at the 
Johns Hopkins; a situation as Seacher of History and 
Political Economy, with Classics or Mathematics. 
ferences given, Address JAMES 
P ARTILES. 5d Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Ma. 


COOK’S TOURS. 
Ne Plus Ultra of Luxury, Comfort, Economy, 


Five Grand Excursion Parties to Europe, giving 
choice of dates and routes, April 27th, June 11th, an 


July 2d, 1881. Prices varying from $350 to $600,— 


a number of voluntaries, some classical, some new 
and light, but all good. Organists will be glad to use the 
longer ones intact, and to adopt the shorter composi- 
tions as themes from which to vary. . 


Billee Taylor, price reduced to 50 cents. 
Olivette, price reduced to 50 cents. 


JOHNSON'S NEW METHOD FOR HARMONY, $1.00. 


By A.N. JOHNSON. ‘The best book in the world” 
(for its object), was the commendation bestowed by an 
enthusiastic pupil on a former book by the same author. 
However that may be, this is his newest treatise, and 
can hardly be excelled for plainness of explanation, 
ease, and thoroughness. It does not attempt Counter- 
— or any of the higher problems of composition, 

ayer, and every composer of the e's 
musio™ ongnt to know. 
a Any book mailed for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & C@., 
310 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


Turkish and Syriac. 


a M. J. ARSENIUS, a Syrian by birth, a resident 
$ Constantinople for over four years, and Interpreter 
the Turkish prisoners in Russia, offers to give rivate 
Cnrnatien in SPEAKING and SINGING TURKISH 
AND MODERN SYRIAC. He is 
; refer to Professor C. H. Toy and to Mrs, Stoddard, 
ae missionary in Urmi, his native place. For 

D P on ma made to . Toy 
Cambridge, Mass, 35a 


Lakeside Summer School of Science for Teachers. 
SECOND ANNUAL SESSION, JULY 4th to AUG. 6th, 1881. 


This School is organized for the pu of making Teachers familiar with correct methods of instruction 
in those branches of Natural Science which seem best suited for public-school work, 

The Second Session of this School will be opened as above mentioned fora term of five weeks, with increased 
facilities, a greater number of departments, and an enlarged corps of instructors. 


DEPARTMENTS. BOARD OF MANAGERS. 
CHEMISTRY, BOTANY, Prof. ALBERT H. TUTTLE, President. 
PHYSICS, PHYSIOLOCY, | Prin. A. G. FARR, Treasurer. 


NATURAL HISTORY. Supt. JNO. P. PATTERSON, Sec’y. 
A full list of Faculty is presented in the Circulars. 


The School is located at LAKESIDE, OTTAWA CO., OHIO, 12 miles by steamboat from Sandusky. Lakeside 
is a cool, salubrious, and pleasant summer resort. The accommodations are ample, and the expenses moderate. 
For circulars and further information address the Secretary of the Board of Managers, 
Supt. JOHN P. PATTERSON, 


311 eowtJy1 Washington C. H., Fayette County, Ohio. 


Pinckney’s Agency for Schools and Teachers 


3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of the 
best Schools. 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 


U.S. School and Col Directory. 


312 DoMESTIO BUILDING, Corner of Broadway and 14th St., NEW YORK. 


Travel and Hotels first-class, all necessary onpeness 
included. Also Special Excursion in August for Meth- 
odists, London and return, $115 and $125. 

Pamphlets with map containing ful! particulars sent 
free by mail on request. Tourist Tickets for Independ- 
ent Travelers issued by all routes. Address, 

THOS. (OOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 

C. A. BARATTONI, Mangr. [eow] P.O. Box 4197. 


HALL & WHITING, 
Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT~BOOKS 


AND 


School Stationery, 


32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited, 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 
NEY ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
For circular or information, address F. B. BOW. 


THE MUTUAL. PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION, 


For the Benefit of Teachers, Clergymen, their Wives and Friends. 


FIRST-CLASS RISKS. $500 T0 $5,000 MAXIMUM BENEFITS. 


Special 

1. Pirst-class risks. 

- Low rate of mortality. 

- Benefits ranging from $500 to $5000. 
Insurance at actual cost. 

Classes not limited in numbers. 

- Prompt payments of benefits. 
fe protection at small expense. 

Risks protected by careful medical 
examination. 


wH 


Benefits. OFFICERS. 
9. Women admitted on same terms President, ; Treasurer, Secretary, 
as men. THOMAS W. BIOKNELL, Boston. J. F. BLACKINTON, East Boston. ©. Fs KING, Roxbury. 
10. Low rates of assessment. Vice-Presid ; ia 


11. Assessments graduated by age. 

12. Organization simple, with no extra 
demands on members. 

13. Wide circle of membership. 

14. Risks not taken in malarial sec- 
tions. 


Rev. E. E. HALE, D.D., Boston. 


D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D., Salem, 


D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D., Salem. 
Hon. J. D. PHILBRICK,Danvers, | A. C. STOCKIN, Watertown. 
» W. Newton. 
A. P. STONE, LL.D., Springtield.' ¢ KING, Roxbury. 


Medical Director,—G. LOWELL AUSTIN, M.D., 2A, Beacon Street, Boston. 


M. W. HAZEN, Newton. 

Rev. A. E. DUNNLNG, Roxbury. 
THOS. W. BICKNELL, Boston. 
LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., Boston. 
A. P. MARBLE, Ph.D., Worcester. 


INCORPORATED UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAWS, WITH AN ADVISORY BOARD OF LEADING TEACHERS AND CLERCYMEN. 


Address, for circulars and other information, the PRESIDENT or SECRETARY, at Home Office, No. 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


J. W. DICKINSON, Chairman. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. 

A Woman’s Talks about India. - - - - 
No Talent. - . - - - - 
Practical Phonics. - - - - - - 
Canoe Trip. - - - - - - 
Historical Sketch of Charlestown. Fac-simile reprint. 
John Dryden. - - - - - - 
Christian Institutions. - - - 
Art of Furnishing. - - - 

A Lazy Man’s Work. - - - 
Reading-club. No.9. - - - - - 
Of English Synonyms. - - - 
Thomas Didymus. - - 
Advanced - - - 
Wandering te. - - ° 

Satires and Epistles. - - 

Manual of Ancient Geography, - - 
Selections from Elegiac Poets. - 
Makers of Florence. 3d edition. - - 
Principles of Contract. - - 


History 4 Amesbury. - - - - - 
essiah, the Prince. ~ - - - - 
Nataral Philosophy. - - - . - 

Gondaline’s Lesson. - - - - 

Wit and Wisdom of George Eliot. New edition. - 
Statues in the Block. - - - - 

Eclectic History of the United States. - . 
The Telescope. — - - - - - - 


Life of Christ. - - - - 


Publisher. 

Brittan Am 8 8 Union (Phila) 90 
Guernsey “ 75 
DeGraff C W Bardeen (Syracuse, N Y) 75 
Seymour Free Press Co (Detroit, Mich) 30 
Bartlett Geo M Elliott (Lowell, Mass) 1 00 
Saintsbury Harper & Bros (N Y) 75 
Stanley “ “ BO 
Cooper Henry Holt & Co(N Y) 75 
Lee & Shepard 15 ‘ 50 
Baker 15, 

Campbell “ : 50 
Clarke “ “ 1 75 
Fletcher 1 50 
Parker JB Lippincott &Co(Phila) 1 25 
Wallis 6 “ 1 25 
Horace Macmillan & Co (N Y) 40 
Kiepert sed bed 1 50 
Kynaston 40 
Oliphant 3 00 
Pollock Robert Clarke & Co(Cincin) 1 60 
Foster T ¥ Crowell & Co(NY) 5.00, 6 00 
Ross “ 1 00 
Merrill J F Johnson (Amesbury, Maas) 2 00 
Symington Thos Nelson & Sons (N Y) 4 00 
Baker Porter & Coates (Phil) 1 50 
Moore “ 1 50 
Eliot Roberts Bros (Boston) 1 00 
O’Reill “ “ 1 00 
Thalheimer Van Antwerp, B & Co(Cine) 1 00 
Nolan D Van Nostrand & Co (N Y) 50 
Bonaventure E &J B Young & Co(N ¥) 3 75 
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Early English Church. - - 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Prompt RELIEF IN CATARREH AND BRON- 
CHITIS.—Mr. John Butler, of Eads Port, Lou- 
isiana, sent for the Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment in May, 1879. In describing his case, he 
said: ‘‘I have been suffering with nasal ca- 
tarrh for a number of years, but never 80 
much as I donow. I have alsoaslight cough, 
which my doctor says is bronchitis. J am also 
snffering with dyspepsia, and, in fact, Iam in 
general bad health.’’ In January, 1880, eight 
months after beginning the treatment, he says: 
“IT am now in perfect health. Dyspepsia, 
bronchitis, pain in the heart, and other com- 
plications all removed, and yet I have not 
taken one half of your medicine. My friends 
all congratulate me on my recovery. My 
thanks to youalso. My weight before taking 
treatment was 118 pounds; present weight, 155 
pounds.” Our Treatise on Compound Oxy- 
gen, containing large reports of cases and full 
information, sent free. Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue card of Keuffel & Esser, 127 Fulton 
street, New YorK, on the second page of 
Tue JOURNAL, should attract the attention of 
all who have occasion to buy drawing mate- 
rials. Their stock is unequaled in variety 
and excellence of manufacture. They have 
just issued their ninth Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue and Price List. The Pocket 
Edition is a reduced fac-simile of their Royal 
Octavo Edition, and will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 50 cents. Special attention 
is called to their Instructive Models for 
Schools, especially of Descriptive Geometry 
and Mechanical Engineering, of their own 
manufacture, which we particularly recom- 
mend. A special catalogue of these models 
will be issued. One member of the firm is 
constantly residing in Europe, and they are 
able to keep their stock always complete. They 
have all the latest improvements and inven- 
tions relating to the articles of their business, 
and offer the best facilities for importing goods 
to order, at the shortest notice and most rea- 
sonable prices. 


WE invite attention to the advertisement of 
Geo. R. Lockwood & Son. This well-known 
book house had its origin with the grandfather 
of the junior partner at Bridgeport, Ct., in 1800, 


.and the name of Lockwood has never been 


changed. The house in New York was estab- 
lished in 1816. The original founder was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Roe Lockwood, who in 
1845 admitted his son, George R. Lockwood, 
into partnership. Mr. Geo. R. Lockwood be- 
came the sole proprietor in 1863, and now in 
turn advances his son, Richard, to a share in 
the business, the firm-name now reading, ‘‘Geo. 
R, Lookwood & Son.” It is a rare thing in 
New York for a business to be thus handed 
down from father to son. The new partner is 
no novice. He has well served his apprentice- 
ship, having for several years had special 
charge of the engraving and stationary,—a de- 
partment in which he has had an opportunit 
to exhibit his faculty of invention his deli- 
cacy of taste. 


Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons have re- 
moved to Nos. 27 and 29 West 23d street, four 
doors from the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. 
We congratulate this house on the change, 


which was demanded by the wing require- 
ments of their business. Their new quarters 


‘ 


| have a depth of two hundred feet, extendin 
to 24th street, and give them largely increase 
facilities for the transaction of their business, 
to the several departments of which attention 
is invited. Their list of books suited to edu- 
cators is one of the best furnished in the world. 


Tue attention of all our readers is called to 
the important announcement of a Summer 
School of French Language and Literature, to 
be located at St. Clair, Michigan. The man- 
agement of the Educational Department will 
be by Alfred Hennequin, M.A., Prof. of French 
and German in the University of Michigan, 
which is ample guarantee of its entire success. 
We advise all teachers and others to read care- 
fully the announcement as found in THE 
JOURNAL, and for other particulars address 
** The Somerville School, St. Clair, Michigan.”’ 

THE season approaches when school-build- 
ings should be renovated and new furniture 
and other appliances secured. Baker, Pratt & 
Co., 19 Bond street, New York, have probably 
the most complete facilities for supplying every- 
thing from a blackboard eraser to a teacher’s 
desk, that can be found in this country. See 
their attractive card in Toe JOURNAL of this 
week, and correspond with them. 


P. Garrett & Co., 708 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, announce in this issue of THE 
JOURNAL ‘‘ One Hundred Choice Selections,’’ 


No. 19. This series is now well and widely 
known, and constitutes a complete library of 
good reading at a small cost. For reading- 
circles and school selections for elocutionary 
exercises, they are regarded as excellent. Price 
per number, only 30 cents. , 


IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up ata cost of one million dol- 
lars, reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. 
European plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse cars, stages, and ele- 
vated railroads to all depots. Families can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in 
the city. 315 zz 


BLACKBOARDS made by J. A. Swasey, 21 
Brattle street, Boston, are hard, smooth, and 
durable. All that is wanted to see their supe- 
| ority over the ordinary boards, is to have them 
in use in your schools. Where they are in use 
eee are satisfied, and the schools profit by 
them. 


THE SPENCERIAN PENS announced by Ivi- 
son, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York, in 


THE JOUBNAL of this week, are known and 
acknowledged the world over, to be the best 
school pen ever made. Try them. 


If you wish either to buy or sell. School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


WANTED. 
Copies of THE JOURNAL of January 6 and 27 and Feb. 
3 and 10, 1881. Also . (1880) PRIMARY TEACHER, 
and Sept. and Oct. (1880) of Goop Times, for eoch of 
which we will extend the sender’s snbscription to 
double the numbers of copies sent us. Address 


PoRLisHER JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
316 —— 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


is 


313 f eow 


DAVIDSON’S 


uses this Velvet Rubber is su 


L and BUSI N ESS It will not harden or lose 
Stationer for Davideen’s Velvet Rubber; but if is not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write to us for 
samples, sending 9 cents in stamps. For Illustrated Circulars and 


DAVIDSON RUBBER COMPANY, 


Velvet Rubber. 


For SCHOO 


rior to any ever manufactured. 
ts erasive qualities. Ask your 


rice List address 


30 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


a 


315 


C 


History Taught by an Appeal to the Eye 


_ AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR TEACHERS AND THE SCHOOLROOM. 


Houghton’s Conspectus 


om: HISTORY or rue 


Political Parties 


THE BEST INDORSED WORK PUBLISHED IN MANY YEARS. 
Critics award it the highest praise. A “MULTUM IN PARVO” for the General Reader, for Pupils studying 


AND 
THE 


Federal Government. 


History, for Teachers, Professional Men, &c. 


THE ONLY WORK OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 
In Book form, with colored Maps and Diagrams, $5.00. In Map form, size 5x 4 feet, $3.00. 


Agents of good address wanted in all parts of the United States. 


(te Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to , 
GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, No. 5 Dey Street, New York. 


HAR 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


a ~ Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue. 


LES DeSILVER & SONS, 


1701 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


303 zz 


Vocal Culture. 


Vocal Defects. 


The 8 
The Cause an 


ORIGINATOR OF THE 
Normal Method of Vocal Training, 
AND AUTHOR OF 
Olarke’s Practical Vocal Drill, 
The Human Voice in Song, 


aking Voice, 


Cure of Stammering, 

Clarke’s Normal Method of Vocal Training, 

For Singing» Public Speaking, Read 
and the Cure of Stammering. 


ing, 


Vocal Impediments. 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


Specialist in Vocal Training, 
1514 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
The Course occupies 3 months (2 lessons per week.) 
TERMS.—Full course in 


rivate, $50; Do. in class of five, $25; 


Do. class of ten, $25 ; Do. c of fifteen, $10. Special rates 
to Societies, Schools, and Church classes. 8 Class for Min- 
isters, Teachers, and Ladies. 303 zz (1) 


Uniform with 


315d 


preceding Nos. 


NOW READY, 


100 CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 19, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, and Parlor Readings. 


Nothing 


Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 


The Series of which this Book forms a part contains a rich variety of Sentiment, Eloquence, Pathos, Wit, 
and Humor, thas forming A COMPLETE LIBRARY OF GOOD READING at the Smallest Possible Cost. 


Sold by Booksellers and oD. 
P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


CHOOL RE 
etc., of pupils. 


CHOOL MO 


tin ty 


200 Ship. Tage 

g ‘ags, 
Envelope Stock, ty 
for terms. (314 


HOTOGRAPH CARDS. 
, and we will copy the same on the u 
Photos returned with orders. 25 cards, $1.30 ; 


YOUR NAME 


Flake, 15c.; 25 Biueor Red Ribbon, 15c.; 25 Gold Oval, 20c.; 25 Glass, 15c.; 256 Gold Edge, 15c.; 25 Chromo, 10c. ; 
all in nice card-case. 50 assorted comic Escort Cards for l5c.; 50 assorted Comic Envel: 
ness Card on 250 sheets note- 

0, $1 ; 250 Statements, 514x81,, 85c. ; 250 
44, 80c.; 250 Circulars, 6x9, 85c.; all good stock, postpaid, by mail. Blank 


Reward Cards No. 1. 


Sent by mail for 10 cents per dozen. These cards cannot fail to please. 


Reward Cards No. 2. } 


is nicely represented upon these fine designs, which will please the most fastidious. 


Reward Cards No. 3. } 


that never fails to please young or old. Price, by mail, 20 cts. per doz. 


Reward Cards No. 4. } 


leaves. A trial order will convince of their beauty. They are large size, and are a splendid reward for pupils. 
Price, 25 cents per dozen. 


Reward Cards No. 5. 


PORTS. Arran 


Teachers’ Chromo Reward Cards. 


This beautiful assortment of Chromo Cards includes six nice de- 


signs of 


Perfect 
Six nea 


All are 


ever 


for weekly, 


Price, by mail, 60 for 40 cents. 


TTOES. 


neatly printed on 25 p 
25 Motto, 12c. ; 25 Gar 


Teachers should enliven the School Rooms with app 
nish these in large, plain black letters, on good, strong cardboard, by mail, ox tor 
Your own picture on your Visiting Cards. Send your pictures, photo, or 

r left-hand 
cards, $2.30. 
re | cards for 8c.; 25 Fan 
field, 


per, size 


Shells of the Ocean in all shapes, 


Teachers, please t 
known for conducting school in a quiet and systematic order. Each 
set of Teachers’ Aids contains 12 of the most beautiful chromo cards published, on the back of which is printed, 
“ Excelsior Card : the Highest Approbation Presented to,’”’ with blank lines for scholar’s and teacher’s names. 
Fifty beautiful chromo cards, on the back of which is printed “ Merit Card,” equal to five Credits, with blank 
line for teacher’s name. 150 “ Credit Cards,” with the word ‘credit’ printed on them. Price $1.00 per set, by 
mail, postpaid. Teachers, lay aside the rod and try the effect of ‘ Moral Suasion,” assisted by our system of 
Rewards. Send for a trial set ; they will please you. Instructions for use will be sent with every set of Aids. 


GAmPLE REWARD CARDS, Samples of all our Reward Cards will be sent to any address, by 
mail, for 12 cents. 


flowers neatly displayed, being very nice and cheap. 


An assortment of ten different beautiful artistic designs, highly 
colored in oil, and superior to anything before known. Beauty 


15 cts. per doz. by mail. 


Gems of the Seaside, ne Seaside ee. 
esigns and colors. Something 


t desi 
new 


8 in gold, executed in the finest style of the art. 
esigns, beautifully ornamented with flowers and 


This series includes six of the richest and most beautiful a 
ublished. The artist himself would fail to fully describe 
these beautiful works of art. They are large size, with beautiful orange-blossoms and lovely moss-rose designs 
placed upon the finest gold background, so natural that you feel like picking the roses from th 

mail, 30 cents per dozen. 


TEACHER’S AIDS. } 


ecard. Price, by 


our ‘“‘Aids.’’ The best and cheapest thing ever 


monthly, and full-term report of attendance, progress, 


riate mottoes. We fur- 
cts.; one doz. for 80 cts. 


uce good pictures. 


English, 15c.; 25 Basket, 12c. ; 
Lace, 15. ; Fancy Picture, 15c.; 25 Snow 


corner of cards. We can p 


20c. Your Busi- 
250 Envelopes, 3x5%4, 85c. ; 250 sheets 
us. Cards, 24/, x 3%, 85c.; 

Cards, Paper and 


5,x8, for 80c. ; 
ll-heads, x 814, 75c.; 250 


pe, Presses, &c., at lowest prices. Agents wanted to sell on commission ; send 3c. stamp 
PHENIX STEAM iPUB. CO., Warren, Pa. 


Address, 


\ 
| 
Cycloy a of Poetry - 
—— 
\ \ \ 


ir 
r 


t, 


April 24, 1881. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A CorREcTION.—In the absence of the 
‘advertising man”? of THe JOURNAL last 
week, the advertisement of Bessey’s Botany, 
of the ‘‘ American Science Series,’”’ was placed 
over the firm name of G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
instead of Henry Holt & Co, Publishers, New 


York. We regret the error, and reproduce the 
advertisement correctly in this issue. Will 
Messrs. Putnam’s Sons send all orders to 
Henry Holt & Co., and charge us for their 
trouble.—ApDv. Dept. 


At the meeting of the Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association, held at the Meionaon, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, April 8, Mr. Barrell, 
of Cambridge, said to the superintendent of 
one of the cities represented (in response to 


a question as to his experience with the * Best 
Inkwell’’?): “‘It is rightly named. I have 
never seen its equal. The loose covers give 
me no trouble whatever. It keeps the ink 
better than any other.’”? This is the unani- 
mous verdict of all teachers who have used it. 
Send for samples and circulars to A. D. Albee, 
16 Hawley street, Boston, 


NaTuRE’sS Remepy. —It is evident thata 
large portion of our city people suffer from 
diseases of the liver, bowels, or kidneys.’ Kid- 


ney-Wort is nature’s remedy for them all. 
Those that cannot prepare the dry can now 
procure it in liquid form of any druggist.— 
Globe-Democrat. 


‘Temper is everything,”’ and in the pens of 


the Esterbrook Steel Pen Company the temper 
will be found all that is to be desired. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED, 


The Sunday School Hymnal; containing also hymns 
suited for other occasions; compiled and edited by Rev. 
C. L. Hutchins, Boston: Cory Pub. Co. 

What Eo Mother ht to Know; by Edward 
Ellis, M.D.; cl., 75 cts. Phila.: Presley Blakiston.... 
Burned Alive; or, Ten Years Penal Servitude in 
Siberia; by Fedor Dostoyeffsky ; transl. by M. Von 
Thilo; cl., $1.50. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
wane we Fed the Baby ; 50 cts. New York: Fowler & 

ells. 

Appletsns’ Am. Standard phies: 1, Zlementary 
Geography ; cl.,ill. 2, Higher raphy ; embodying a 
comprehensive course with many original features; cl., 

‘arvar it peare; Vol. XIV.; cl. 
Boston: Ginn & Heath, ; 

One Hundred Choice Selections, No. 19; a rare col- 
lection of oratory, sentiment, eloquence, and humor; 
cloth, Philadelphia: P. Garrett & Co. 

The Beacon Laght; a collection of Hymns and Tunes 
for Sunday-schools; by J. H. Tenney and E. A. Hoff- 
man. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 

Iilustrated Sewing Primer; with songs and music; 
for schools and families; arranged by Louise J. Kirk- 
wood. New York: Wynkoop & Hallenbeek. 

Mc Fingal: an epic poem ; by John Trumbull; with 
introduction aud notes by B. J. Lossing, LL.D.; cloth. 
New York: Am. Book Exchange. 

Literary Art: @ conversation between a painter, a 

t, and philosopher; by John Albee; cl. New 
ork: G, P, Putnam’s Sons. 

A Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist in E PF 
revised to Feb., 1881; with maps; 16mo, roan, flexible, 
$2.00. Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 

Wise Men from the Hast ; a memorial chronicle on the 
occasion of laying the corner-stone of the Drury Coll. 
Chapel, Mo. 

PAMPHLETS, ETO. 

Annual Report of the School Committee of the City 
of Boston, 1880; cloth. 

Annual Report of the School Committee of the City 
of Providence, R.I., 1880. 

Education of the Rich. New York: John McMullen. 

Catalogue of Keuffel & Esser, importers and manu- 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Coll Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Acad es, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. ‘Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J as.W. STRONG, Pres. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 


ladies and tlemen. J. 
esident. - He — 


Grignall, Sows. Six Courses of 
. For es an ntlemen. Expenses, $123 
—$192. GEO. F. Prest, 305 


PROFESSIONAL. 
C. ROBERTSON, 
303 


(Pupil of Lewis Baxter Monroe), 
3% Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RicHARDS, Sec’y. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
Full course of two years; shorter courses in spec 
e ments. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
Princ., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


E CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Hano- 
ver, N.H. A 4-years’ course designed for instruc- 

tion “ in the practical and useful arts of life.” Inquire 

of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof. ER. RUGGLES. 3012 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical 


Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ie SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior, Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
Patronized 


° half the States in the Union, 
m OnovuTtT, A.M., E. H. BARLOW, A.M., Prins. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
catalogue. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 as 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 10, 1881. 

Address H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


M STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. toe! Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
lar course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for s classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGG, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 
catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soot. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


facturers of drawing-materials, New York. 


Reversible Writing- Books (putented ) 

are the best. Look for them. 272 tf 
ESTABLISH 

W.&L. GURLEY, Troy, 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 

Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 

and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 


both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf 1 


Catalogues on Application. 


ic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp. 
** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
2as(l) 9294 Chestnut Philadelphia. 


erent en er, ry, an 
Up accommodate of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all ons of Upper Department. 


R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
or Business. Experienced teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings 
th complete modern appointments; Chemical an 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Princi 


G7 Boarding SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 


Fn. 7. pr AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 


School for both sexes. moderate, 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal, 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 as 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUOKLYN, A.M. 


Si JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 


has superior advan’ for Classical and Scientific 
to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 7022 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
‘Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 as 


HIWASSEE COLLEGE REPORTER. 


envorthers Educational Journals should go South, and 
ot uthern Educational Journals should go North. 
States should patronize 
ellege Reporter, a live Tr, pu 
lished at Sweetwater, East Tennessee, at si a'yeat. 
Try it. Address the Publisher, 
316 a J. H. BRUNNER, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


aaa BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
283 Westminste 


r Street, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
h and practical 


thoro business course. 
Cireaine Dy addressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 


SUBSCRIBER SHOULD 
HAVE A BINDER FOR HIS JOURNAL. 
THEY WILL BE FURNISHED BY US FOR $1, 


POSTPAID, Address this Ofice. 304 


Publi 
ublishers. 
Vocal Music Can Be Taught Successfully 
In Every School by using 
THE PRACTICAL MUSIC - READER. 
This valuable book, by W. L. SmirH, Deputy State 
Supt. for Michigan, is preprred upon the Jnductive 
Plan, and embraces a common-school course in music 
in a a single volume of moderate cost. It is pronounced 
superior to any other singing-book ever published. By 
following the plan laid down, any teacher can teach vo- 
cal music in any school. Every teacher should procure 


acopy atonce. Samples sent post-pald for 35c. Ad 
dress JONES BROS. & CO., Pubs., Cincinnati,O. 299 tf 


A NEW COMPENDIUM OF ORATORY. 


Advanced Headings and Keeitations. Com- 
piled by AusTIN B. FLETOHER, A.B., LL.B., Prof. 
of Elocution, Brown University. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Prepared by a professional elocutionist, the text-book 
in two universities, selections of the greatest literary 
merit,,and an Elocutionary Introduction, presenting 
exercises in gs boners and vocal training and expression. 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt 
of price. LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


THE BEST BIBLE-HELP OUT! 


The Bible Studeni’s C yclopadia. 


AIDS TO BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 
With Illus. and Maps. 
By A.C. Morrow. Clo., $1.50; Mor. or Clo. Gilt, $2. 
Complete Prospectus Book, $1.00, by mail. 


Agents wanted. N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
309 zz 37 Park Row, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vols, 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above, printed 
on thin, opaque paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., $6.00. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
dent Garfield. By Jobn Frost and Prof. John G. Shea; 
and containing pg gee po of the United States from 
census of 1880. ith steel portraits of Generals Gar- 

R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. ¥. 

H OW National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 

TO and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 

stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 

ers supplied with Books, and Station- 

SAV E A fall line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 

GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
M 0 N EY opneeiee. School Supplies,all kinds. 
« | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 zz 
DANIEL SLOTE & O0., 

19 and (21 William Street, New York. 
The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $4.00. 

ATTENTION, SUNDAY - SCHOOLS ! 
48 pages of the richest gems of 8.8. Songs 

Popular 8S. 8S. Singing Book. 
Sweetest 
Sentiment! 
UNCHANGED. | T | 
$3.60 per doz, 3 8 
This places it FAR ABOVE all others In the quantity 
s printed from large, clear type on pages 
ONE-FOURTH LARCER 
Than those of any other S. S. Singing-books. 
other book before examining the 
MORNING LIGHT. 
The addition ALONE is worth the price of the book, 
ors. and receive by return mail a sample copy of this 
MOST SUPERIOR BOOK. 
THE ROOT & SONS MUSIC COMPANY, 


the Discovery of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol.,cl. gilt, $1.25. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
ery of every kInd at wholesale rates. 
13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 
12mo, Cloth. Gilt. 
have been added to S. W. Straub’s 
Richest 
$30 per 100; 
and oe of both Worps and Music! 
It 
It would be a GREAT MISTAKE to adopt ANY 
Specimen pages free. DON’T FAIL TO SEND US 25 
314m CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ladies’ Angular 
HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 


No. 2—Letters and Words............Bold Style. 
No. 3—Words and Capitals.. eve “ 
No. 4—Se@ntences. Medium Style. 
No, 5— Capitals, etc. ...... Finished Style. 
No. 6—Notes and Invitations.....---. 


Owing to the demand for some complete course of 
insteoetion in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scientific 
principles, this set of Copy-books has been pre red 
with great care and after a thorough examination of 
all the most popular systems published in England. 

The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 
which the nal discount for introduction is allowed 
to schools. 

Any one of the entire set will be sent by mail, pos 
age paid, on receipt of the price. < 


Published b: 
GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
311 tf 812 Broadway, New York, 


GET THE BEST 
Song - Books for Schools. 
Sterling Gems. ot 


Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H, P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 


The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader, 
B. C, UNSELD, presents a “ natural method” of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 
it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
etc. Price, 30 cts. 

Specimen pages of either of above, free on application, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph 8t., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


_ NEW BOOKS. 


MADGE MARLAND: An Every-Day Girl. 

By LAURA FRANCIS, A charming picture of home- 
life, and of the development of a circle of young ladies 
into a happy and symmetrical life. 12mo. 4 cuts. $1.25, 


THEO AND HUGO, 

By MARY B. WYLuiys. A delightful story for boys 
and girls, showing that concern for the welfare of all 
— manly and Christian. 16mo. 319 pp. 

cuts, $1.10, 


MARJORIE’S GOOD YEAR. 
By Miss 8. M. Swetr. A wholesome and inte 
narrative for young people. 16mo. 246 pp. 4 cuts, $1.00. 


MISS BENEDIOCT’S WAY. 

By Mrs. C. E. K. Davis. Showing what a fountain 
of ey a benevolent life will prove. 237 pp. 3 
cuts. $1.00. 


FORESTVILLE SHEAVES. 

By Miss C. M. TROWBRIDGE. The story of vil 
life, well told, and exemplifying the luxury of 
good. 16mo, 191 pages. 3cuts. 80 cents. 


HOURS WITH GIBLS. 

By Mrs, M. E. SANGSTER. A choice gift-book for 
young ladies, full of sensible suggestions as to all that 
concerns them. I6mo. 162 pages. 175 cents, 


THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 

By Puicipe SconaFr, D.D., LL.D. Revised by the au- 
thor. It shows that the Person of Christ is the _ 
central miracle of bistery, ane the strongest evidence 
of Christianity. 16mo. pages. $1.00. 


ONE HOUR A WEEK. 
By Fairs A Bible narrative for each 
Sabbath in the year. 16mo. 252 pages. 8 cuts. 75 cts. 


JESUS UPON EARTH. 

By Fairs LatTIMER. The Bible story of our Lord’s 
life on earth, for youug children, by one who knows 
and lovesthem. 16mo. 194 pp. 8 cuts. 60 cents. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
52 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
1512 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
75 State Street, ROCHESTER. 
50 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 
314b 757 Market Street, SAN FRANC 


The New Sunday School Song Book 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore unequaled, and that the work contains 
such a wealth of treasures old and new as can 
be found in no other similar collection, 

HEART AND VOICE contains 192 pages, (52 
pages larger than_ the ordinary size) beautifully 

rinted on fine, toned paper, handsomely and durably 
Cound in boards. 

Price $3.60 Per dozen by express, 35 cents by 
mail, A single specimen copy (board covers) mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. 

HEART AND VOICE will be supplied by all 
book and music dealers at publishers’ prices. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
| CINCINNATI, O- 


Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED UICK! to sell 
h t, t ey 
and ONE. Kaition evised 


and ON #. W Edition of the 


NEW TESTAMENT, 


containing a Full History of its Revision. 
Agents at work are having wonderful success ; this 
being the most desirable edition, low-priced and wanted 
by thousands. It isarare chance for ladies. Par- 
ticulars free. Better order outfit at once. Only 50c. 
Time is meney. Address HUBBARD B ., Pab- 
lishers, 723 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 316d 


SENTS! AGENTS! 
AGENTS AGEN published, entited 


UNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


to you. Its Scenes are drawn 
is the best chance ever offered life, and 


from the bright and 

John B. Gou 
. For Pathos, Humor, and interest, 

4 je the “booming book for Agents, and ou 


t- 
510 to 1. 80th thousand in 1000 Agents 
women. Now is the time. Exclusive Ferri. 


wanted 
Send Address, 
tory and RTHINGTON & OO. Pubs., Hartford, Conn 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE . 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG WHICH ARE: 


Appletens’ Schoo! Readers. 
Appletens’ Arithmetics. 
Histories. 
Medel Cepy-Beoks ( 
Primary Cepy-Beoks Gliding Copies). 
VYeoumans’s Chemistry. 
Veoumans’s Botanies, 
Barkness’s Latin Series. 
Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 


Appletons’ New Geographies; 

Cernell’s Geographies. 

Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar, and Compesition. 

Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 

Primers ef Science, History, and Literature. 

Art ef Schoo! Management. 

Ballard’s Pieces te 8 k. 

Ballard’s Werds, and Word-Writer. 
Rte., Kte., Ete. 


e of all our School Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. Publishers 


PHILADELPHI 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 


Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman's mology. 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham's Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 


Complete Price List and < , 
Primary ls to Colleges and Universities, sent post- on application. Li Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Send for “ Educational Notes.”’ Walker's Science of Wealth. 
h Liberal rates for Examinati d Introduction. 
D. AP PLETON & 00., Publishers, {% XEW YORE” BOSTON, Descriptive Circulars on application. 245 az 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, COLLINS & BROTHER, 
A Ss. BARNES & co. TAYLOR & CO., 414 Broadway, New York. 
758 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Adams’s Improved Arithmetic. . «2 an 
ational Seri f Standard Tert- PUBLISB Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell), . . 1.00 
N eres 0 Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; Parker’s 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. | Parker's. Bookkeeping, 
The National Teachers’ Library. White's Industrial Drawing; Scott’s Manual of United States His . » 55 
’ Swinton's Outlines of History Scott’s Review History of the United 8 70 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. Swinton’s Word Book Series ; Zachos’s New American Speaker, . . « 1,65 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.90 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission 


Clubs and Agents. 

&™ Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William 8t., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 

M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 

Editi 
MITCHELL'S 
Ww Ash Rollers, 
NE Now ready. 


With Key. auD 


THE NEW 1. Word Method. 
AMERICAN 
ss. perse. READING 


CHARTS. 
Published by 


T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 
OLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’ Readers; 


Leighten’s Mistery of Rome; 
Themeon’s New ‘Arishmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 


Reed and Kellegg’s G 
lish and Higher Lessenus in English ; 


Hiatchisen’s Physiclegy aad Hy ne. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt. ABRAM BROWN 
Be 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 


By Francis W. PARKER, of Schools, Boston, and 
Louis H. MABVEL, Supt. of , Mass. 
Specimen copies 3@ cents each. 


8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia.; O. LEAOH, N.Y., Agts. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
811 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


The Bise, Progress, and Present Structare 
of the Enugl Language. By Sir MATTHEW 
HARRISON, A M.., late fellow of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford. Fourth American edition. Price, $1.50, 

This work is full of interest and instruction, and stu- 
dents of the English Language will find it an inval- 
uable help. ed on receipt of price. 316 2z 


THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM FO 
THE UNITED STATES. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


$1.75. 
EVERY 
EDUCATOR NEW-ENG. PUB. CO., 
tf NEE 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Circulars. 
310 


Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 
as 26 14 Milk Street, Beston. 


G. I. JONES & CO., 


St. Louis, Me. 
Seymour’s Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 
Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 
Send for catalogue. Selling Agents for New Eng., 


KNIGHT, ADAMS & CO. 
192 zz 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
History of English Literature, 


In a series of Biographical Sketches by 
By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
12m0, coe 
Also other Histories by the same author. 
00 42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Iudustrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
— supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 

hoels, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin 8q.. NBW YORE, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty-two Volumes Now Ready. 

The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Caesar. — The Tem- 


Ee. — Hen 
acbeth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing. Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter's Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part Il.—King Lear.—Taming’of the Shrew. 
— All's Well that Ends Well. 

C. M. InGiesy, M.A., LL.D., author of 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Centurie of Praise,”’ &c.— “You 
have been already so abundantly praised and bepraised 
for your editions, that any great commendation on my 
= willseem only imitative and strained. Neverthe- 
ess I must say that I do not know of any editions of 
Shakespeare’s plays of the class to which yours belong, 
80 oe good as yoursare.” Please send for 


Agt. New E 
41 Franklin 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Bi phical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 

AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“ American Poems.” Se ons from the works of 
Hawthorne, , Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes. 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Introduction and 
Notes, making it an admirable reading-book. $1.25. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Henry Canot LODGE. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 
from “ Chevy Chase” to Wonderful One-Hoss 
— ” is omitted from this book, which is equally de- 
sirable for use in schools and the family circle. $1.25, 

Andrews’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. 

Greene’s — Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Indactive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist, of the U. 8S, 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 
Smith's Practical Music Reader, 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


VIII. — Richard I. — Richard III. 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 
of a schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
an ence. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and es. Animals and — represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object 

ess0ns. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 15608 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students, 

(4 vols. ready $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s 8 Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.26 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. ° 4.50 
Godwin’s es. of B hy, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 


Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each & 

Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical tionary, 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sc » 1.2 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.76 


Le Due’s Learning to Draw. illus: 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 75 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Gourse, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith, Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Soomotey and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


| licited. Address the 


Vol. XIII.—No. 16. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot's New 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 


and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
books. aformation and terms of introduction, call upon 
address 
AM F. WHITTEMORE 
‘New-England Agent, 
180 293 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


The Franklin Composition and Exercise Blanks. 


Prepared by Prin. A. 8. Hicerns, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
KOONOMICAL! PRACTICAL! UNIQUE! 
Specimen Copy ,85 pp., by mail, 15 cets.; per doz., $1.50. 


No TEACHER OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIO CAN 
AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


Teacher’s Manual of Elementary Arithmetic. 


By MaLcotm Maocvicar, LL.D. 

Full of practical, helpful instruction and suggestion 
as to the best methods of teaching this most important 
branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to teachers by 
mail, post-paid. on receipt of 60 cts. 285 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publish: PHILADELPHIA. 
rmal First Reader. rm. Third Reader. 
The No “ The Fourth “ 
“ Fifth 
Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete Arith. 
A New Elementary Speller.—Buckwalter. 
A New Comprehensive Speller. “ 
Dunglison’s New School Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. New. 
Lessons in English, and Practical Grammar.—Raub. 
poates"s Com New Edition. 
erhorst’s Blow na ° 
Blair’s brown’ Elem. Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry an on 5 
Gummere’s Surve New Revised 
pene 
reeley’s Political Economy.» 
Dickens’ Child’s History of England. 


@™ Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
combining oral and written work throughout. 
PART I. contains object lessons and s work and 

is designed for p schools. 

PART II. has well-graded mental and written exam- 
les in the essential yoy It is designed for the 
fatormediate school or the first two years of the ce 


the 
metic, and gives the pupil a knowledge of arithmetic 


hey Practical Arith- 
metics form a two-book or three-book series, but at the 


cost of two books. 
Circulars sent on application. Correspondence s0- 
blishers ‘as above, or 


THOMAS H. BUSH. 
499 10 Metropolitan Block,’ ‘ 
THE NEW EDITION OF 
FRESENIUS’ 


QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
From the Last English and German Editions. 


Edited by Prot. O. D. ALLEN, of the Shefield Scientijic 
Yale College, the cobperation of 
PrRor. SAM’L W. JOHNSON, of the same. 


This is an entirely new edition from new plates, the 
New Notation and Nomenclature being employed 
throughout. 1 vol. 900 pages. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 

Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, New York. 
*,* A copy will be sent free for examination with ref- 
erence to introduction, to a Teacher or Professor, on 
the receipt of $4.00. 312 


Newest, VBNABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Readers, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


00.’8 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxiey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geo 1.10 
Ro a im Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Sones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemisiry, .76 
Jevon’s El t in Legic, .90 
Stewart's Lesseus in Hlem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


22 Bond Street. Wow York 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Com tien Books. 
Crosby's Greek Text Books. 

solicited. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. hingt 
ROYSE’S American Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


otc. , furnished. Correspondence 
General land 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


NEW AND STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


ECLECTIC HISTORY Just Published. Entirely New. History of the United States, to 
Garfield's Administration. Entertaining in style of narrative, and full of new 


M. W. TEWEKSBURY, wWew-Engiand Agent, 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, coal 


of the and enlivenin 
g features. Copiously illustrated with Maps, Portraits, &c. 
UNITED STATES.  Fuiicioth. sample copy and Introduction price, $1.00, Exchange price, 60c. 
McGuffey’s Revised Charts, 27 Nos., Heavy Boards,......... «+++ 10.00 
REVISED 4 Photographic Reproduction of McGuftey's Revised Reading Charts 
READING-CHARTS. tion with a view ts the Charts. 
Published by VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI anp NEW YORK. 
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